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Tue April number of the REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW 
contained an article on a very interesting subject, furnished 
by Prof. Chas. Rudy, of Paris, France, entitled ‘‘ Desporic 
Russia.” It is not the purpose of this communication to 
enter into a particular review of that article, but rather in a 
manner strictly irenical to present the views of those who feel 
constrained to differ with the learned Professor and who have 
failed to read History just in the sense in which it is there 
presented. 

It is a fundamental doctrine in American politics, that the 
people have the right not only to choose their own rulers, but 
also to establish such form of government as they may judge 
most conducive to their welfare. In the year a. D. 1613 the 
principal citizens of Russia chose for their sovereign Michael 
Romanof, son of the Archbishop of Rostou, surnamed Philarete, 
and after his election and elevation to the throne, Michael 
Romanof chose for his wife Eudoxia; a daughter of a farmer 
in humble circumstances ; who labored on his farm with his own 
hands. Michael Romanof was consecrated—set apart to this 
great office by the Patriarch of the Greek Church, at that time 
the highest ecclesiastical functionary in that church; and the 
form of government remained as before Hereditary, Patri- 
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archal and Autocratic. There is certainly then nothing in the 
beginning of this ancestral line of the Czar’s obnoxious to criti- 
cism on the ground of its being anti-republican ! 

Peter the Great was the grandson of Michael Romanof and 
Eudoxia the farmer’s daughter; and Alexander, the present 
Emperor of Russia, is a lineal descendant “of Michael 
Romanof. 

In respect of form and measure of power vested in the sove- 
reign, the Russian government is as legitimate, if not more so, 
than the monarchy of Great Britain. If the Czar possesses 
autocratic power, it is because the most intelligent and influen- 
tial citizens of that great empire have so willed tt. In England 
the sovereign power is vested in the Parliament, consisting of 
King, Lords and Commons. The measure of absolute power 
vested in this triple-headed despot is thus described by Sir 
Edward Coke, the greatest of the English writers on the 
Common Law, as cited by William Blackstone, in Vol. 1, page 
160 of his Commentaries, (although I do not find that Lord 
Coke in his Institutes has used the precise language attributed 
to him by Blackstone.) ‘The power and jurisdiction of Par- 
liament is so transcendent and absolute that it cannot be con- 
fined either for causes or persons within any bounds;” and 
Blackstone adds, “It can alter the established religion of the 
land as was done in a variety of instances in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. and his three children, * * * it can in short 
do everything that is not naturally impossible.” 

If the Russian government merits reproach because auto- 
cratic power is vested in one man, how shall England escape 
censure where the same measure of power is vested in a triple- 
headed Parliament, and how shall the liberty of the citizen be 
advanced by an alliance with a government that is essentially 
arbitrary? Is this power, without limit, any less dangerous to 
the liberty of the citizen because it is vested in-a triple head, 
rather than in one head? The logic of past events raises an 
impassable barrier against any thought of the Hope of the 
world being drawn into the vortex of English politics. The great 
Washington was a visible Providence present when the founda- 
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tions of this Republican government were laid, and when his 
mission on earth was about to close, with prophetic vision 
gazing into the future, he uttered as his last solemn admoni- 
tion those grave words of warning that still reverberate in the 
ears of his children: “It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world. * * 
Why entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition?’’ That man has studied history to but little 
advantage who has failed to perceive that the noble figure of 
Washington standing in the fore-front of the Nation’s life was 
a divinely moulded character, raised up at the appointed time 
to give enduring form to the government, and to impress on 
the generations yet to come the foreign policy that would be 
most conducive to their welfare as a nation. There is nothing 
in the Protestant character of the English government that 
ought to induce America as against the advice of Washington 
to complicate her national interests with those of England. 
Sectarianism has been a reproach to Christianity in past ages 
and has been a positive barrier to the progress of the Gospel. 
Christianity rightly apprehended should rather seek to rise 
above the passions and schismatic animosities incident to 


imperfect humanity and with fraternal arms, wide-extended _ 


as the all-comprehending love of God, seek to obliterate the 
lines of demarkation that have turned into hostile camps the 
grand army of the soldiers of the Cross, all marching under 
banners bearing the same inscription, and all drinking,—if 
they drink at all,—from the same Fountain of Eternal Life. 
The union of Church and State—of politics and religion in 
England, has made all this impossible. The dominant religion 
in England, whether Catholic or Protestant, has never been 
able to rise above the level of party strife or to treat with even- 
handed fairness the dissidents. When the Prince of Orange 
was called to the throne in 1689, under the title of William 
the Third, the Protestant Nonconformists of Ireland who had 
aided in his elevation entertained large expectations of being 
admitted to civil equality by a repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Act, and although the Prince favored this, the Parliament 
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rejected it. J. R. Green, M. A., author of a history of the 
English people, published in 1876, and Examiner in the 
School of Modern History, Oxford, has furnished a graphic 
description of the history of Ireland from the accession of 
William the Third, in 1689, up to the union of Ireland with 
England in June a. D. 1800. Pages 772-773. “The history 
of Ireland from the conquest of William the Third up to this 
time (June a. D. 1800)* is one which no Englishman can recall 
without shame. Since the surrender of Limerick (a. p. 1691) 
every Catholic Irishman, and there were five Catholics to every 
Protestant, had been treated as a stranger and foreigner in his 
own country * * the right of voting for representatives in 
Parliament, the magistracy, all corporate officers in towns, all 
ranks in the army, the bench, the bar, the whole administra- 
tion of government or justice were closed against Catholics 
* * the Presbyterians who formed the bulk of the Ulster 
settlers were shut out by Jaw from all civil, military and muni- 
cipal affairs. The administration and justice of the country 
were thus kept rigidly in the hands of members of the Estab- 
lished Church, a body which comprised about a twelfth of the | 
population of the Island * * statutes passed by the jealousy 
of English land owners forbade the export of Irish cattle or 
sheep to English ports. The export of wool was forbidden lest 
it might interfere with the profits of English wool-growers. 
Poverty was thus added to the curse of mis-government, and 
poverty deepened with the rapid growth of the native popula- 
tion till famine turned the country into a hell.”” It was during 
this long period from 1689 to a. p. 1800 under a succession of 
Protestant monarchs, that the best blood of Ireland—Presby- 
terian and Catholic—emigrated to America. The Protestant | 
succession was firmly established, and yet it acknowledged no 
other form of Protestantism than that of the Established 
Church. It is not probable that those exiled from the land of 
their fathers or their descendants who constitute a majority of 
the American people for many years yet to come will forget 


* The dates in brackets collated from the context, 
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the cruel wrongs and oppression that their forefathers suffered 
at the hands of English Protestantism. 

Germany, located in the centre of Europe, has the honor of 
having initiated the Reformation. The questions involved 
belonged to the sphere of religious belief and practice, and 
ought to have been settled in a peaceful way. It happened 
otherwise. Germany was turned into a hostile camp where the 
contending armies of German Princes and surrounding nations 
fought until mutual exhaustion induced all concerned to lay 
down their arms, and the peace of Westphalia agreed upon on 
24th October, 1648, gave Germany rest. But the one-half of 
the population during the long war had perished—her com- 
merce was ruined and the whole face of the country was 
desolated. Before half a century had passed Louis the Four- 
teenth of France in 1689 marched his hostile armies into the 
Palatinate determined to exterminate the Reformed faith— 
Heidelberg, Worms, and Spires, great historical cities, together 
with many other places of note in the Palatinate, were laid in 
ashes, and the beautiful country of the Rhine was turned into 
a desert. Louis was compelled by the Grand Alliance, for the 
present, after he had ravaged this section of Germany, to 
desist, but France, then the most powerful government in 
Europe, still kept up a great army ready to fall upon Protestant 
Germany at some more favorable juncture. The Protestants 
in the Palatinate turned their eyes to the New World, and from 
1724 to 1738 upwards of eight thousand of them emigrated to 
Pennsylvania. The motives that induced them to emigrate are 
found in an address presented by leading men among them to 
Governor Morris in 1754, Penna. Archives, page 200, in these 
words: ‘The mild government, the incomparable privileges, 
the inestimable liberty of conscience, and the just administra- 
tion of the excellent laws * * so loudly proclaimed over the 
best part of Germany, hath drawn the affection of a consider- 
able number of Germans oppressed by arbitrary powers and 
slavery, to transport themselves thither with the promising 
hopes to embrace and be made partakers of the enjoyment of 
the famous privileges aforesaid.” The descendants of these 
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German emigrants who left the Fatherland to obtain the 
‘inestimable liberty of conscience,” and whose ancesturs had 
suffered more than any other people for Protestantism in its most 
catholic sense, and who were filled with despair when England 
in 1766 proclaimed the absolute right “ to legislate for the Colo- 
nies in all cases whatsoever,” certainly would not now entertain 
the idea of any special relations of intimacy with England which 
only ceased to make an odious distinction against the Presby- 
terians and Catholics in Ireland within the last ten years. 

We turn from these unpleasant topics to a subject of deep 
and profound interest. The great social and governmental 
problem that is just now vexing the world and engaging the 
anxious thought of statesmen and rulers, as illustrated in the 
history of Russia. The United States in one hemisphere and 
Russia in the other, are the only representatives of forms of 
political authority the very opposite of each other. Both 
nations have made such rapid progress, in expansion, popu- 
lation, wealth and national power as to awaken the jealousy 
and provoke the admiration of the world. It does not admit 
of debate that so long as the people of the United States remain 
virtuous and intelligent, they have the best form of government 
in the world. But the question still recurs whether it is possible 
to perpetuate and hand down from generation to generation, the 
inestimable blessings of liberty and self-government? In 1862, 
Russia erected at Novgorod a colossal monument to commemorate 
her millessimal national birth-day. Before the first century of 
our national life had closed, all the great energies of the country 
were turned aside from peaceful pursuits to engage in a gigantic 
struggle of brute force. This tragical exhibition of heroic deeds 
and national power forcibly exerted, came. short of corrupting 
the masses, but it brought to the surface, and even into respec- 
table and responsible official positions, an unusually large 
number of men singularly destitute of honor, and fatally 
bent on making merchandise of the public trusts committed to 
them.* Is there in our mild form of government power to pro- 
tect itself against such shameless venality? 

There are three remarkable epochs in the history of Russian 
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national life that invite special consideration. Prior to the 
. ninth century Russia was Pagan. 

In the year A. D., 987,* Chrysoberg, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, sent one of the Bishops to Cherson in the Crimea to 
baptize the Grand Duke Vladimir. The Prince was baptized 
at Cherson. Orders were then issued for a great baptism of the 
people at Kieff,t the former residence of the Grand Dukes on 
the Dnieper, the ancient Borysthenes, some five hundred miles 
above the point where that river empties into the Euxine. Pre- 
paratory to the baptism of the people at Kieff, the old wooden 
idol, Peroun, was fastened to the tail of a horse and dragged 
over the hills, pursued by mounted horsemen who scourged and 
then cast it into the Dnieper. Nestor, the Monk of Kieff, who 
lived between 1050 and 1116, has given an interesting account 
of the baptism here spoken of: “It was a sight wonderfully 
curious and beautiful to see, and when the whole people were bap- 
tized—each one returned to his own house.” It must not be sup- 
- posed that these solemn and momentous ceremonies were lightly 
undertaken, or that the Grand Duke Vladimir was uninstructed 
in the Christian religion. Olga, the grandmother of Vladimir, 
was baptized at Constantinople in A. D., 955, thirty-two years 
before this event, and Vladimir, previous to his baptism and 
conversion, sent an embassy of distinguished officers of the Court © 
to Constantinople to investigate and report upon the Christian 
Religion. The Greek Emperor Basil, in giving orders to the 
Patriarch for the reception of these envoys{ said—“Let them 
see the Glory of our God.” ‘“‘ The service was that of a great 
Festival in the Church of St. Sophia, all gorgeous with gold 
and mosaics. The Patriarch was in his most splendid vestments. 
As the incense rose from the altar, the deacons and sub-deacons 
issued from the sanctuary with torches in their hands, and the 
choir on the right and on the left of the throne of the Patriarch 
chanted hymns,” and the people fell on their knees and cried— 
“Kyrie Eleison.” The envoys on their return to Vladimir 

* History of Russia under Peter the Great, by Voltaire. Page 83. 

+ History of the Eastern Church, by Stanley, Professor of Ecclesiastical His, 


tory, Oxford, page 408, et seguens. 
} Stanley’s History of the Eastern Church, page 406. 
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reported, “‘We knew not whether we were not in Heaven, in 
truth it would be impossible on earth to find such riches and 
magnificence. We cannot describe to you all that we have 
seen. We can only believe that, there in all likelihood, one is 
in the presence of God, and that the worship of other countries 
is there entirely eclipsed. We shall never forget so much 
grandeur. Whoever has seen so sweet a spectacle will be 
pleased with nothing elsewhere. It is impossible for us to re- 
main where we are.” 

When we consider the long conflict of Christianity for 
eighteen hundred years with the powers of darkness, how it 
grappled with the Pagan culture of the Greeks and the learning 
of the Romans, and that now, for the first time it was 
about to become the Religion, not only of Vladimir and the 
nobles, but also of the countless millions of the Russian people, 
who since that period have appeared on the stage of life and 
again passed away, there arises an irresistible conclusion that 
the command of Basil to the Patriarch, “ Let them see the 
Glory of our God,” had a higher and more prolonged signifi- 
cance than entered into his thought. 

The Scriptures had been translated into the Schlavonic for the 
use of the Bulgarians and Moravians, by the Missionary Cyril 
about one hundred years before these events and this transla- 
tion into the language of the people was introduced into Rus- 
sia, and the people, either by the order or example of Prince 
Viadimir and his nobles, or by the deep intent of Providence 
that rules through all the ages, soon cast aside their idols and 
became Christians. A whole nation were thus, as it were, born 
in a day, without the special aid of missionary enterprise, and 
where Paganism had ruled and reigned for many centuries, the 
banner of the cross was erected on its ruins, without persecu- 
tion and the shedding of blood. Voltaire,* who is rigorous in 
the ascertainment of facts, but often one-sided, and even malig- 
nant in drawing conclusions adverse to Christianity says,— 
“ Russie est le seul grand etat chretien au la religion n’ ait pas 


* History, Russia par M. Voltaire, page 85. 
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excite des guerres civiles quoiqu elle ait produit quelques tumul- 
tes.” 

Constantinople was taken by the Turks on the 29th of May, 
1453, and the Greek Empire ceased to exist. Henceforth 
Russia became the principal repository of non-Roman Chris- 
tianity. And it is just here that this question has the greatest 
interest for the Protestant world. In the long contest with 
Protestantism the Latin Church has had the advantage of its 
antiquity, and, indeed, its assumption of being the Mother 
Church has hardly been questioned in the West, except among 
the few. And yet it cannot fairly lay claim to this lofty posi- 
tion. “The Holy Oriental Greek Catholic Church” is the 
oldest church in Christendom. The edict of Milan in March, 
A. D., 318, issued by Constantine and Licinius, the Rulers of 
the Roman Empire, extended to the long oppressed and perse- 
cuted Christians, not only toleration, but also full religious and 
civil liberty. Twelve years after this period, Constantine the 
Great, sole Emperor, convened the most illustrious General 
Council of the Christian Church at Nicx, a town in Asia Minor, 
east of the Bosphorus, in the ancient Province of Bithynia, 
lying along the southern coast of the Black Sea, and not far 
from Constantinople, not then yet founded. By the command 
of the Emperor, the old Confessors—many of them bearing the 
marks of persecution on their mutilated bodies, met at Nice in 
the year A. D., 325, to settle the greatest question that has 
ever agitated Christendom. The Nicsn Creed, written in the 
Greek language, and formulated by the Council of Bishops, but 
few of whom belonged to the Latin Church, is a perpetual 
monument of the greater antiquity and ascendency of the — 
Greek Church over the Latin in the early ages of Christianity. © 
Sylvester, the aged Bishop of Rome, was not even present in 
that first and greatest of the (cumenical Councils. Of the 
three hundred and eighteen Bishops who controlled the de- 
cisions of that august assemblage, less than a score of them 
belonged to the Western or Latin Church.* The earliest 
Fathers of the Western Church, Clemens, Irenzeus, Hermas, 


* Stanley, Prof. Eccl, History, Oxford, page ror. 
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Hippolytus, wrote in Greek. The early Popes were not Italians 
but Greeks. * * It is a perpetual witness that she is the 
Mother and Rome the Daughter.” By the command of Con- 
stantine the Great, Constantinople, the first Christian city in 
the world, was founded in A. D., 328. There he caused to be 
erected the first Christian church in the world—the Church of 
St. Sophia.* On the foundations of this ancient church, Jus- 
TINIAN, in A. D., 532, erected the magnificent building that 
still exists and bears that name. Ten thousand workmen, 
under the direction of one hundred master-builders, constructed 
a church that for centuries was the wonder and admiration of 
the world. There was the altar, the seats of the Patriarch and 
Emperor, the baptistery, and on each side the galleries, all the 
interior of which was lined with the most costly marble.” “The 
subsequent rise of the Papal city on the ruins of the old Pagan 
metropolis must not blind us to the fact that there was a period 
in which the Eastern and not the Western Rome was the true 
centre of Christendom.’’ + 
When Constantine erected the first Christian church in Con- 
stantinople, Rome was yet Pagan.{ It was in the Church of 
St. Sophia, in the year A. D., 987, that the envoys of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir were permitted by the Greek Emperor Basil to 
behold the ceremonial of the Greek Church. That the Glory 
of God on that eventful occasion was manifested in more than 
a magnificent ceremonial cannot be doubted. The Barbarians 
doubtless felt the inspiration of the Divine Presence, and when - 
they reported to their master they said, “It is impossible for us 
to remain where we are.” § After the fall of Constantinople in 
' 1453, that city became the capital of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the centre of the Greek Church was translated from the Bos- 
phorus to Moscow, where under the protection of the strong 
arm of the Czars of Russia, that church has been upheld and 
protected, and is now the chief religion of an Empire of larger 
geographical extent than all the rest of Europe, or than the 


* Encyclop, Britannica, 9th — Vol, 6, pp. 305-306. 
+ Stanley, page 102, 


ft Stanley, page 305. 2 Ibid., page 408. 
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Roman Empire ever was in the days of the Cesars.* In + the 
cathedral at Moscow is still maintained the likeness of the 
worship which won the hearts of the embassadors of Vladimir. 
The immobility of Russia in all matters pertaining to religion— 
her inflexible adherence to the doctrines and faith set forth in 
the decrees of the ancient (cumenical Councils of the Church 
Fathers, has preserved her from many of the errors that after- 
wards entered into the Latin or Western Church. If her cere- 
monial is not in accordance with Protestant convictions, she 
has probably the apology of having religiously adhered to the 
forms of Christian worship, that the embassadors of Vladimir 
learned in the Church of St. Sophia in A. D., 987, with a single 
exception. 

In A. D., 986, a Greek philosopher{ ventured to present to 
Vladimir the doctrines of the Christian religion. He exhibited 
to Vladimir a Tablet on which was painted the scene of the last 
Judgment. On the right, the just filled with joy were entering 
into Paradise; on the left the wicked were going into Hell. 
The hands of Vladimir had been stained with great crimes, and 
as he beheld the picture he sighed. To the impression made on 
the mind of Vladimir by this painting of the last Judgment in 
awakening his religious consciousness is attributed the exten- 
sive use that is made of paintings and pictures in the Greek 
Church of Russia in teaching Scripture truths, and to awaken 
the attention of the thoughtless and unconcerned. In the 
patriarchal cathedral at Moscow, a magnificent building sup- 
ported by four central columns, the display of this Russian 
peculiarity can be seen in its most elaborate form. “From top 
to bottom, from side to side, walls, and roof, and screen and 
columns are a mass of gilded pictures.” “Round and round 
the columns are painted with Christian martyrs, and the walls 
are hung with apostles, prophets, parables, history and legends. 
There are the seven Councils of the Church in uniform order, 
and on the Western end a large representation of the Last 


* Voltaire, History of Russia, page 39. + Stanley, page 410. 
{ Stanley, pages 404-405. @ Stanley, pages 412-413. 
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Judgment, such as converted Vladimir,’* and said to have 
been painted by Constantine the Great. “On the outer portico 
leading into the church and pointing to the entrance are the 
philosophers of Greece, with scrolls in their hands, preparing 
the way for the advent of Christ,” and in the interior, as in the , 
Church of St. Sophia, are seats for the Patriarch and Emperor, 
the baptistery, seats on the right and on the left of the throne of 
the Patriarch, for the choir, and the altar in front of the throne. 
“On the doors are painted the four evangelists, and on each 
side of the doors, in ancient churches, are represented Adam 
and the penitent Thief, as the first fallen and the first re- 
deemed.* Who is prepared to say that this mode of teaching 
a simple barbarous people, and awakening their attention to 
the truths of Christianity, is wrong? Excepting the extreme 
emphasis given to the use of pictures and paintings in the 
churches, it is probable that in the Greek communion, as prac- 
ticed in Russia, we are able to attain the nearest approximation 
to the Old Church Fathers, after Christianity had been received 
into Imperial favor. Rome falling in with the progressive 
ideas of western civilization has tolerated or originated depar- 
tures from the earlier ceremonial of the Church Fathers, that 
would shock the sensibilities of a devout Eastern Christian. The 
Greek Church, tenacious of its immobility, has neither curtailed 
the waters of baptism, nor sundered the most sacred emblems of 
the inner mysteries of Christianity, and regards with a senti- 
ment of horror the Papal assumption of Infallibility. No voice 
of instrumental music is heard in her church assemblies, and 
not the bended knee, but the erect position, is held as the most 
reverential when prayers are offered up to the Great Krne.t 

The next epoch that invites a brief consideration, is Russia 
during the reign of Peter the Great. Near the close of thé 
seventeenth century, on the death of his brother Ivan, Peter 
became sole Emperor. Voltaire, who has written the History 
of Russia during the reign of this monarch, Vol. 1, page 73, in 
speaking of this eventful period, says that Russia had made 
greater progress in fifty years, than any other nation had done 


* Stanley, page 403. + Stanley, Lecture 1st. 
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of itself in five hundred years. According to the same author, 
the entire number of inhabitants in Russia in 1747 was less 
than twenty millions. The number, now, upon an estimate 
exceeds eighty-five millions. The population of England and 
Wales in 1750 was estimated at six millions four hundred thou- 
sand. Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 8, page 219, edition 9th. 
In 1801, fifty-one years after this period, the population was 
ascertained to be only 8,892,536, or only an increase of about 
two and a half millions in fifty-one years. By the census of 
1871, the entire population of England and Wales was only 
22,712,266. 
It will be observed from this that notwithstanding the lead- 
ing position that England has assumed as a manufacturing 
country! and consequent influx of foreigners, she has not kept 
pace in increase of population’ with Russia; an agricultural 
country. Vladimir was for Russia the great apostle of Chris- 
tianity, Peter the Great by his example and by an unsur- 
passed energy that surprised Western Europe, infused such 
energy and life into the Russian people and so rapidly developed 
the material interests of the country, that Voltaire was doubt- 
less justified in saying ‘‘ that Russia had made greater progress 
in fifty years than any other nation had done of itself in five 
hundred years.”” Ghenghis Khan, Tamerlane and the elder 
Napoleon were destructives, Peter the Great, not less able or 
energetic than either of the former, concentrated his vast 
powers of mind and body more on building up the material 
interests of Russia than in extending her borders by conquest. 
In 1682 (History of Russia, by Wallace, pages 586-587,) 
Russia possessed 80,000 Russian square miles of territory in 
Europe, and 185,000 in Asia. At his death in 1725, Russia 
had 82,000 Russian square miles of territory in Europe and 
193,000 in Asia. The same author adds, ‘‘Peter the Great, 
though famous as a conqueror, did not annex nearly so much 
territory as many of his predecessors and successors.” When 
we consider his long reign, which lasted for about thirty-five 
years, as sole Emperor, and that the Russian verst or mile is 
about one-third less than our mile, this acquisition for a world- 
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conqueror becomes insignificant. His chief fame is not in this 
direction, but rather that of a great reformer. He visited 
nearly every country in Europe to learn how he might best 
promote the material and intellectual interests of Russia. 
Voltaire, who had no doubt seen him, has given us a description 
of his person such as belongs only to superior natures. He 
was, he says, tall, graceful, well formed, of noble visage, 
robust ; constitution suitable for all kinds of labor and exer- 
cise, animated countenance and righteous disposition, and that 
there was blended with this a restlessness that prompted him to 
undertake and to do everything. ‘‘ No dead man,” (says Prof. 
Stanley in Twelfth Lecture) “so lives again in outward form 
before us as Peter in St. Petersburg. * * Look at him as he 
presents himself in the gallery of the portraits of the Czars 
* * countenance and stature, and manners and pursuits are 
absolutely kept alive in our sight. We see the upturned look, 
the long black hair falling back from his fine forehead, the 
fierce eyes glancing from beneath, the overhanging brows, the 
mouth clothed with indomitable power.” In whatsoever respect 
Russia had fallen behind Western Europe he attempted to 
reform and correct. The army, the navy, manufactures, hus- 
bandry, architecture, the laws, education, religion — all 
these occupied his incessant care, attention and sdlicitude. 
‘Literally, not metaphorically,” (says Stanley,) “by blows, 
by kicks, by cuffs, he goaded his people forward * * possess- 
ing in a remarkable degree the turn for mechanical pursuits of 
which trophies are preserved in every part of his dominions, he 
yet with a largeness of mind very rarely found in company 
with such pursuits, used them all for reconstructing the fabric 
of his Empire.” Notwithstanding all these great and shinin 
qualities he frequently fell into brutal violence and excesses 
that would shock the sensibilities of the refinements of this age. 
His passions when they broke loose were tinged with the same 
irresistible energy that urged him on to regenerate Russia, and 
yet he had such largeness of heart that he made no attempt to 
excuse his excesses or his vices. ‘I know well my faults, my 
bursts of passion, and therefore it is that I wish to have those 
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near me like my Catharine, who will warn and correct me.”* 
It is perhaps the act of his life the most worthy of admiration 
that this great Emperor joined himself lawfully in marriage 
with this guardian angel Catharine, whom he had taken 
prisoner in the sack of Marienburg on the confines of Livonia, 
in,one of his military expeditions, and who had been brought 
up by a Lutheran minister,t and who after his death became 
Empress of Russia. Whatever may have been the virtues or 
the faults of Peter the Great there is nothing in his history 
that would point to him as the author of the malignant Will 
which Prof. Charles Rudy mayhap has inadvertently attributed 
to him on the authority of Colonel Carey, an English officer. 
It is now so well known that this pretended will was a cunning 
forgery invented to influence statecraft in Europe, that it is 
surprising that so interesting a writer as Prof. Rudy should 
have referred to it. It will be sufficient to advert to what two 
distinguished authors say on this subject, one a contemporary 
and a survivor of Peter the Great, and the other an American 
Consul who resided for some time in Russia, and who visited Cen- 
tral Asia and Northern Siberia in 1873, of which he has given 
a very interesting account in a historical work published in 
1876. Voltaire says, Vol. 2, page 175, History of Russia 
under Peter the Great: “On a ecru ona imprime qu il avait 
nomme son epouse Catharine héretiere de l’empire par son tes- 
tament; mais la verite est gt ila avait point fait de testament 
ou que du moins il fi en a jamais paru.”’ 

Eugene Schuyler, Vol. 2, pages 258-259, in his history of 
Central Asia, says, “The fictitious character of the so-called 
testament of Peter the Great is now so well established that it 
would be absurd to discuss the principles there laid down for 
‘the conquest of Europe and of Asia, or to investigate the 
reasons dictating such a policy.” Ina foot-note the author 
adds: “ The furgery of the will of Peter the Great was due to 
the desire of Napoleon to frighten Europe and thus to give 
him excuses and pretexts for entering upon his Moscow cam- 
paign. It first appeared in the book called ‘ Des Progres de 


*Sthalin, Sec. 83. ¢ Voltaire, Vol. 1, page 171. 
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la puissance russe depuis son origine jusq4 au commencement 
due XIX siecle,’ published at Paris in 1812, by Lesur, an 
attaché of the Department of Foreign Affairs, without doubt 
on the express command of Napoleon 1.” In 1886, the 
Eastern question became prominent, the same author adds: 
“and it again became necessary to show Russia’s desire of 
world-conquest, the will reappears, but this time re-written in 
more diplomatic and precise language, in the form of an actual 
testament in Les Memoires du Chevalier d’ Eon, by Gaillardet, 
one of the celebrated collaborators with A. Dumas, of the melo- 
drama “La Tour de Neslé.” The author adds; “ neither the 
famous—nor infamous—Chevalier d’ Eon nor M. Gaillardet can 
be considered as authorities on an historical question.” Dumas 
was the well-known French novelist, a grandson of Louisa 
Dumas, a black woman of St. Domingo. The Count d’ Eon is 
perhaps the most ridiculous character that figured during the 
last century in French history. Louis the XV. in 1755 sent 
him on a secret mission to the Court of Russia. He assumed 
the dress of a female and obtained the appointment of reader to 
the Empress Elizabeth. In 1762 he obtained an appointment 
to the Court of Great Britain. He was soon superceded by 
Count Guerchey, whose appointment he denied and preferred 
an indictment against the Count for an attempt to poison him, 
The Count was discharged, but he was convicted of a libel. Fail- 
ing to answer for judgment he was outlawed. In 1772 an action 
was tried before Lord Mansfield on a bet to determine his sex. 
The jury determined that he was a female. On his return to 
France he was ordered by Louis the XV. to wear the dress of a 
female, which he did until his death in 1784. A post-mortem 
examination conclusively established that he was a man.— Ency. 
Britannica, Vol. 8. Edition 9th. This in brief is an outline 
of the character of the person who is said to have obtained a 
copy of this pretended Will while reader to the Empress Eliza- 
beth at the Court of Russia. No such will, however, has been 
found either in the archives of Russia or France. 

The last epoch which it is designed to notice is so recent and 
so well known, that it will not be necessary to enter into a de- 
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tailed statement. Prior to 1859, there were 21,625,609 serfs in 
European Russia held by the great landed proprietors, and 
23,022,390 of State Peasants residing on the state demesnes. 
In March, 1856, the present Emperor, Alexander, said to the 
Marshals of the Noblesse in Moscow, (Wallace, page 485) 
“The existing manner of possessing serfs cannot remain un- 
changed. * * I request you, gentlemen, to consider how this 
can be put into execution, and to submit my words to the No- 
blesse for their consideration.” A committee of great land 
owners, including the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the 
Emperor, was appointed to investigate the question. The 
Minister of the Interior, by direction of the Emperor, sent a 
circular to the Governors and™Marshals of Noblesse, all over 
Russia proper, informing them that one of the Provinces had 
recognized the necessity of liberating the -peasants; that this 
noble intention was highly gratifying to the Emperor, “in case 
the Noblesse of other provinces should express similar desire.” 
(Wallace, p. 487). Observe with what delicacy and with what 
absence of arbitrary command this important question was sub- 
mitted to the great land-owners who held the serfs. Shortly 
after this the Emperor publicly expressed the hope, that with 
the help of God and the co-operation of the Nobles this great 
work might be accomplished. In the mean time, the Nobles of 
the different Provinces appointed committees to consider the 
question, and these committees in response to the circular sent 
their reports to the Government. An Imperial Commission 
was appointed to take up the reports of the Provincia] Commit- 
tees, and to codify a general scheme of emancipation. This 
scheme was submitted to the approval of the committee first 
appointed to investigate this question, and to the Council of 
State. On 19th February, 1861, the law was signed, and by 
that act more than twenty millions of serfs were liberated. The 
State peasants having been to a great extent liberated by 
Imperial orders of Tth September, 1859, and afterwards on 23d 
October, 1861. By the terms of this scheme of liberation, the 
peasants were to hold in perpetuity all the lands they had pre- 
viously cultivated. Arbiters, appointed by the Government, 
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fixed the value of these lands, and the Government paid the 
land-owners four-fifths of the value of the land thus taken from 
them, by giving them the bonds of the Government bearing six 
per cent. interest, and payable in fifteen years. The serfs to 
pay one-fifth of the value of the lands thus acquired in easy 
installments, covering a period of years, and to pay no part of 
the principal the Government had thus advanced, but to pay 
the Government six per cent. interest thereon for a limited 
number of years. It is said that the land-owners generally 
forgave the one-fifth the peasant was to pay. The act of libe- 
ration was followed by other measures of the most beneficent 
and liberal character. Russia in Europe, with the exception of 
Russian Poland, the Baltic Provinces, Finland, and Caucasus, 
each of which has a peculiar administration of its own, is divided 
into forty-six Provinces, and each Province is divided into a 
convenient number of districts. The Emperor, Alexander, con- 
ferred on these provinces and on these districts the right of 
self-government. The districts triennially elect by popular 
vote a Legislative Assembly for the district to which any citizen, 
peasant, or noble is eligible, without property-qualification, and 
these district Legislatures elect and choose the members of the 
Provincial Parliament to which all are eligible—peasant or 
noble. The authorities at St. Petersburg appoint the Gov- 
ernors of the Provinces and Vice-Governors, but I have not 
learned that the Governor has any veto on any law passed by 
the Provincial Legislature. He appears to be merely an execu- 
tive officer. The Emperor, Alexander, also established the 
right of trial by jury, composed of peasants and nobles without 
distinction, the peasants always predominating, for the reason 
that they are much more numerous. The Judges of the Courts 
in the varicus districts are appointed by the Government, on 
the nomination of the Courts. There are also Courts of Jus- 
tices of the Peace who have jurisdiction of minor matters, civil 
and criminal, and the Justices of the Peace are elected by 
popular vote. 

I have thus brought prominently to view the three most im- 
portant epochs in the history of Russian national life. It will 
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be observed that the head of the government, the Czar, has 
been in each instance the Reformer. Vladimir introduced the 
Christian religion, Peter the Great infused new life and energy 
’ into his people, and constructed the fabric of a great Empire 
of art, agriculture, commerce and education. Alexander the 
Second, within our own times, peaceably, equitably, and almost 
without bloodshed, has, with the consent of the great land- 
owners, liberated forty millions of serfs—given to them land 
and thus enfranchised—has conferred on them the right of 
electing their own legislative bodies, and other officers, and the 
right of trial by jury, before judges learned in the law. No 
property qualification is necessary to the enjoyment of these 
rights, as in England. True, the Czar has not divested himself 
of his autocratic power, but he has, of his own motion, tenta- 
tively conferred a large amount of the governmental power for- 
merly exercised by the sovereign, on the mass of the people 
themselves, not grudgingly, but willingly and spontaneously. 
Over forty millions of newly enfranchised people could not be 
prudently entrusted with the destinies of this great empire until 
they have been long trained in the exercise of self-government. 
If the people do not yet wisely avail themselves of the large 


measure of power now vested in them, it would be an act of 


madness to throw upon them, at once, the whole weight of an 
empire that it has required a thousand years to establish. May 
it not be said, without exaggeration, that the three sovereigns 
which have been named have conferred more lasting and en- 
during benefits on the people over whom Providence had placed 
them, than has happened among any other people in any age 
of the world? And what is most remarkable, is that the now 
reigning sovereign, asif tired with the weight of empire, has 
sought to cast a large share of the burden of government on 
the mass of the people, poor and rich, high and low, without 
distinction. In Russia, to-day, and at all times since the days 
of Peter the Great, all the avenues to wealth, to honor and dis- 
tinction, are open and accessible to all. Merit is rewarded in 
the civil service just in the same way that it is rewarded in the 
military service. Wallace, page 287, says: ‘“‘ The peasant often 
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becomes a merchant, and there are many cases on record of 
peasants and sons of parish priests becoming nobles.” The 
Bible, in the language of the people, is freely circulated, and 
energetic efforts have been made to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. American Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, page 485. ‘The 
cause of public education was first effectively promoted by Peter 
the Great. Peter the Second founded many schools and learned 
institutions, Alexander the First made great efforts in behalf of 
the people, and tried to establish a complete system of public 
instruction. In 1872 the number of popular schools was 19,688, 
with 751,129 pupils ; special schools, 206; pupils, 44,525.” In 
no country in the world is there any greater or more broad 
and philanthropic spirit of toleration than exists among the 
Russian people. The edict of Milan issued by Constantine 
and Licinius in A. D., 313, extending universal toleration to 
all forms of religious belief, with some few exceptions, has been 
the example and guide for the Greek Church since that period. 
In the paintings on the west end of the chief cathedral at Mos- 
cow, “ Paradise is represented as divided and sub-divided into 
many departments or chambers, thus keeping before the minds 
of the people the great doctrine of the Gospel,”—“In my 


‘Father’s house are many mansions.” Homer and Solon, and 


Aristotle, and Plato, and Socrates regarded as pioneers in the 
great work of preparing the world for the advent of Christ are 
allowed to have a place in the Divine favor. In Russia, says 
Stanley, page 23, “ the worship, not only of their own dissenters, 
but of Latins and Protestants, is protected as sacred.” Voltaire, 
vol. I, page 87, says: “ Foedor et sur-tout Pierre admirent in- 
différemment dans leurs armées et dans leurs conseils ceux de 
rite grec, latin, luthérien, calviniste: ils laisserent 4 chacun la 
liberté de servir Dieu suivant sa conscience.” This rapid glance 
at the history of Russia would be incomplete without a reference 
to the people who compose that great Empire. And here I can 
only notice briefly that portion of the people who compose the 
vast majority of the citizens. It is generally agreed among 
the most judicious ethnologists that they belong to the Aryan 
family—Indo-Germanic, and that they are of the same race as 
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the Old Prussians. Rollin, vol. I, page 258, arrived at the con- 
clusion that those who were called Scythians by the early 
Greek writers really belonged to two different nations. The 
Eastern Scythians and Western Scythians, Mr. Edwards, who 
has made ethnology a specialty in the North British Review of 
August, 1849, Am. Ed., says: “ Regarding the Sclavonians, at 
least this has been established, they are not as has been gene- 
rally supposed, a recent accession out of the depths of Asia, 
but are as much an aboriginal race of Eastern as the Germans 
are of Central Europe.”’ One sees in the armies of a country 
a miniature representation of the physique of the great mass of 
the people. Russia has an advantage over most other countries 
in the development of large and hardy men, in this, that there 
are but few large cities in this widely extended Empire, and 
the great majority of the people are engaged in agricultural or 
other out-door pursuits. Her armies have repeatedly passed 
through a considerable portion of Central Europe, although no 
Western European army in modern times, except that of Na- 
poleon in 1812, has ventured far into Russia. It was the sight of 
these splendid armies in Continental Europe, that has so indeli- 
bly impressed the minds of the people of Western Europe with 
the terror of Russian power. Napoleon fomented this senti- 
ment of apprehension, and endeavored to excite all Western 
Europe to join him in crushing her rising aspirations. Since 
his downfall, England which has got the start of all the world in 
hoarded capital, and a navy of unsurpassed magnitude, aspires 
to the first position. Ever subtle, false and treacherous, she 
seeks to set the United States and Russia, the only two powers 
whose rising greatness she really fears, “In deadly hate, the 
one against the other.’””’ The English Press is freighted ad 
nauseam with carefully written articles of detraction. Some- 
times appealing to the fears of timid people, and at other times 
holding Russia up to contempt as a huge despotism, with an 
exhausted exchequer and a debilitated, feeble populace, stunted 
by northern winds and an ‘inhospitable climate. The calm and 
dignified silence of Russia and her marvelous forbearance un- 
der these systematic and persistent efforts at detraction, are a 
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more exalted eulogy on the character of her Government and 
people, than any mere words could exhibit. Its solution can 
only be found in the national character of the people. Mr. 
Wallace, who spent several years in Russia, says, page 457, 
“The Russians are individually, and as a nation, singularly free 
from rancor and the spirit of revenge.” That they are not 
wanting in strong and vigorous constitutions is abundantly 
manifest from the fact that this marked evidence of 
manhood has attracted the attention of numerous tourists 
who have visited that country. Wallace says, page 162: 

“The Russian peasant is admirably fitted for the work of 
peaceful agricultural colonization; * * he is good-natured, 
long-suffering, conciliatory, capable of bearing extreme hard- 
ships and endowed with a marvelous pawer of adapting himself 
to circumstances.” Again, on page 359, he says in speaking of 
the Cossacks: ‘‘ Nowhere, indeed, have I met—except perhaps 
in Montenegro—with such magnificent specimens of the genus 
homo.” —Amer. Ency., vol. 14, p. 483. “The common people 
are vigorous and hardy, accustomed to the rigors of a severe 
and varying climate; * * they are of a cheerful temper, 
fond of song and frolic.” —Schuyler, vol. 1, pp. 7-8. “It is 
strange what an erroneous notion prevails in the West with 
regard to the Cossacks. They are thought to be an uncivilized, 
savage race, given to nothing but plunder and acts of barba- 
rity. These opinions, arising from old legends, were probably 
strengthened during the partisan war of 1812, when the Cos- 
sacks played such an important part as light cavalry in the 
West, and when the skirmishers of the Russian army excited 
everywhere an irrational terror, and passed into tradition as 
bugbears and scarecrows. In reality the Cossacks are mild, 
amiable and hospitable. They are the pioneers of Russian 
civilization. If anything has to be done, and brave, manly 
fellows are required to do it, the Cossacks are employed; 

* * they are in the main peaceful and orderly citizens, 
brave, industrious and enduring. The women are hard workers, 
and good housekeepers, and during my whole journey in Asia 
I was only too delighted when I came to a post-station kept by 
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a married Coss.ck, for there I was sure to find everything 
clean and neat. * * The Cossacks themselves are chiefly a 
Russian race.” I have given this extended quotation from the — 
admirable work of Mr. Schuyler, a most intelligent gentleman, 
_ who has held important public positions under this Govern- 
ment, and who has made two trips through Russia, Central 
Asia and Siberia, and is, therefore, well qualified to speak of 
the character of these people. Mr. McKensie Wallace,. the 
other author from whom IJ have had occasion to quote, traveled 
through all parts of Russia, from March, 1870 until December, 
1875, and, therefore, had ample opportunity to study and 
understand the Russian character. 

The proper mode of dealing with criminals has baffled the 
wisdom of the world. Our manner of punishment by solitary 
confinement at labor has proved’a failure. Many prisoners 
after their term of confinement expires soon commence a bolder 
criminal career than before. In 1710 Russia began the process 
of sending her great criminals to Siberia, an extensive country 
in Northern Asia. Most persons have a wholly inadequate 
idea of this region of the world. Siberia is a vast country, 
much larger than the United States, and traversed by immense 
rivers. Bounded on the south by the Altai Mountains and on the 
west by the Ural, and on the north by the Arctic Ocean. Great 
Britain, Prussia, Norway and Sweden are in as high latitudes as 
a large portion of Siberia. The fright about the extreme cold 
of this country, except in high latitudes, is more sentimental 
than real. The principal mines in Siberia are on the south- 
western extremity of the Ural Mountains, which approach the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude. Criminals who are exiled to 
Siberia are divided into three classes. The most atrocious 
criminals are sent to the mines. The next lower grade of 
criminals are employed on other labors not so severe, and the 
lowest grade of criminals are given a portion of the unoccupied 
lands, and are allowed to take care of themselves. The only 
restraint on their liberty is that they are not permitted to 
remove to any other-locality. Russia, with a humanity not 
perhaps practised by any other nation, transports along with 
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the criminal, at the public expense, the wife and family of the 
criminal. This applies in all cases except where the crime is of 
an atrocious character, such as merits condemnation to the 
mines. See Amer. Ency., vol. 15, title Siberia. 

Further discussion at this time would be unprofitable. Whe- 
ther Russia or England possesses India is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the United States. England is now in the zenith of 
her power—her heel is upon the neck of two hundred millions 
of poor and degraded pagans in India who have never had the 
ennobling advantages that flow from Christianity. From Cape 
Comorin to the Himalaya mountains beyond the Ganges sad- 
ness and gloom have taken the place of joy and mirth in all 
that vast peninsula. A whole nation scarcely above the degra- 
dation of slaves, unpitied and unheard serve a far off master the 
even current of whose enjoyments is nndisturbed with the sight 
of the national gloom that sits on the brow of India. The dan- 
gerous energy springing from despair, the last ditch of stifled 
manhood, is carefully warded off by tolerating polygamous in- 
dulgence and pagan rites. Russia with all her vast population 
hemmed in and cut off from equal rights in God’s great waters 
except by way of the ice-bound Baltic—China forced at the 
cannon’s mouth to admit into her ports a drug that is sapping 
the springs of life of many millions of her subjects—Irishmen 
driven into exile by oppressive laws far from the land of their 
fathers and the graves of their ancestors, now grown great and 
strong in another hemisphere—whole masses of home-born sub- 
jects degraded and brutalized by the policy and example of the 
Government that has exalted mere physical well-being and the 
acquisition of ephemeral wealth above the higher and holier 
aspirations of humanity,—all these mighty energies—all these 
great wrongs, now quiescent and uncomplaining—silenced for 
the moment, like a deceptive volcano, are the sentinels that 
stand ready, waiting in patience for the appointed time for re- 
dress. Belshazzar was never more confident than on that fatal 
night when “ the king and his princes, his wives and his concu- 
bines ” quaffed the sparkling wine from out 
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“ A thousand cups of gold 
In Judah deemed divine.” 


One hour of irrational joy had hardly fled, when 


. 
_“ The Mede was at his gate, 
The Persian on his throne,” 


There is a portentous nervousness in England in regard to 
her Indian possessions. With all her apparent vastness of 
power she is ill at ease. There is no longer that calm self-re- 
liance and trust in Providence, the refuge of the good man 
and just nation. When she brought her warrior Sepoys from 
India and defiantly plunged her huge vessels of war into the 
Dardanelles to uphold the sinking fortunes of the Fats Pro- 
PHET she dug her grave in India and offended the just sensibi- 
lities of Christendom. 





ARTICLE II.—IS HUMAN NATURE RELIGIOUS? 





BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 





May we answer the question whether or not the nature of 
man is religious by induction from phenomena? Can the sci- 
entific method be applied? Do visible and tangible facts exist 
in history and on the face of the earth from which we may infer 
a law of religious life common to all nations and races? 

In order to open an inquiry into this class of phenomena it 
is not necessary first to give a definition of religion. Admit- 
ting a true definition to be desirable and possible, this would 
rather be the result than the premise of such an inquiry. The 
principal condition prerequisite is that discriminating sense of 
things which is common to all men of ordinary judgment. 

It will suffice to have a clear perception of what the reli- 
gious element in the constitution of man is contradistinguished 
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from the moral and intellectual. The theory of religion is 
indeed a matter of importance; but a true theory is not essen- 
tial to a correct observation of facts, nor to a valid induction. 
A theory of natural light, for example, may be false, and the 
false theory may hinder the progress of the science of optics; 
yet so long as the natural perception of light in distinction 
from sound be true, the scientist may in spite of a false theory 
pursue the study of optical phenomena legitimately, and be led 
to project a different hypothesis concerning the nature of light. 

The universal consciousness of our race bears witness to the 
fact of a religious sentiment, just as it bears witness to a dispo- 
sition among men to live in society, or of an innate tendency 
to acquire knowledge. There are mental phenomena among 
men as there are physical phenomena all the world over. We 
can distinguish between them accurately and without difficulty. 
Indeed all classes of persons do thus distinguish, whether 
intelligent or ignorant. It is done instinctively. Like animals, 
men are born and grow. They must eat, and drink, and 
breathe. But men only are self-conscious. Only they distin- 
guish rationally between themselves and the natural world, and 
between truth and error. Only they originate, develop, and 
mature a science. Between oats and flesh a horse perceives 
the difference, as a child tastes the difference between a peach 
andalemon. But the contrariety between error and truth the 
child only may discern; no animal, old or young. 

From mental phenomena as distinguished from phenomena 
merely physical and animal, we infer mental capacity and 
rational life. Rather may we say that the principle of rational 
life in man manifests itself in phenomena distinctively rational: 
In our common everyday experience there is no confusion. 
When we come to theorize and construct a system of psy- 
chology, we may indeed fail to distinguish correctly between the 
rational and the corporeal. A psychologist may even deny the 
qualitative difference of the rational, and maintain that man is 
material, and material only. In the actual affairs of social life 
however the confusion has no place practically. The material- 
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ist assumes a difference in kind between every man, even the 
savage, and the highest order of animals. 

In the consciousness of mankind we discover another distinc- 
tion. Physical and mental facts are not the only classes of 
phenomena seen in human experience. We are just as cer- 
tainly conscious of another class which are distinguishable 
from mental phenomena as definitely as the: mental are from 
the physical. We call these moral phenomena. All men 
evince a sense of the fact that there is in the world a moral 
order. Some actions are wrong, others right. As the wrong 
differs from the disagreeable and the useless, so the right differs 
from the agreeable and the useful. The one class of actions 
ought not to be. This sense of the moral as something different 
from prudence or expediency asserts itself decidedly and 
irresistibly in the heart of the individual, in the economy of 
the family, and in the customs, institutions and the government 
of civil society. As we distinguish between knowledge and 
ignorance, so we distinguish between knowledge and a good 
intention, between ignorance and an evil intention. Ifa young 
man dies because the best medical skill fails to subdue the 
disease, or if he lose his life by a pistol in his father’s hand 
discharged accidentally, the father has the sympathy, and con- 
tinues to enjoy the confidence of the community; but if the 
father commit murder, or if he assault his”son with malicious 
intent to take his life, indignation and condemnation take the 
place of sympathy. The physical consequences are in both 
cases the same. The youth loses his life; the father his son. 
In one respect the consequences for the family and for society 
are identical, whether the youth has died a natural death or 
has been foully dealt with. But in another respect the conse- 
quences are totally different. Whilst in the one case the 
father may stand approved before the bar of his conscience and 
of the civil law, in the other he is convicted of crime, and must 
suffer the penalty of retributive justice. And the penalty 
follows the malicious assault even though the malicious intent 
has failed of its end. 
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In the science of ethics as in psychology there may be differ- 
ences and contradictions between system and system. The 
philosopher may even deny in theory that the moral is some- 
thing other than merely intellectual, or that the idea of right 
and wrong originates and supports a peculiar domain of human 
life. But the denial never enters practically into the actual 
relations of the family and the state. The idea of justice and 
injustice, of obligation, of duties and rights, is the foundation 
of every social organism, however imperfectly the right may be 
vindicated and the wrong punished. In the degree in which 
men lose sight of the moral, and identify the right with the 
useful, or honesty with policy, does the social economy fall into 
disorder, and government into anarchy. 

The intellectual and moral do not however comprehend all the 
phenomena observable in the experience and history of man- 
kind. There is another well defined class. This class is by 
universal consent named the religious. Religious phenomena 
presuppose and involve the moral and intellectual life of man, 
but they are identical neither with the one nor with the other. 
Nor may we say that the religious element is only a modifica- 
tion of the moral. Religious phenomena on the contrary con- 
stitute a specific class of facts, differing from the moral just 
as broadly as the moral differ from the intellectual. 

Before we proceed to represent the character of religious 
phenomena it is proper to premise that we do not refer to any 
particular religion. There are many religions; and every 
religion possesses distinguishing characteristics of its own. 
These particular characteristics we do not propose to exatiine. 
We propose rather to inquire into the general nature of the 
religious element in human life as mapifested in universal 
experience. 

Nor are we directly concerned about the question whether 
this or that religicus institution is good, or whether this or that 
system of religion is true. Such inquiries are undoubtedly 
solemn and important. But back of these inquiries is the fact 
of a religious life, manifesting itself before religious institutions 
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are established, before a system of religion is taught ; a reli- 
gious life manifesting itself moreover independently of super- 
natural revelation. That there is such a life distinct from our 
moral and emotional nature, is attested by the present con- 
dition and past history of every nation on the face of the globe. 

Like the moral, the religious lives in the concrete history of 
mankind, independently of any abstract theory of religion. 
The theory does not originate and animate the religious life, 
but the religious life gives impulse toa theory. A religious 
system derives whatever vitality or truth it may have from the 
fulness of the religious life existing and operating anterior to 
the introduction of the system. Hence the system may change, 
or pass away, or one religious institution may take the place of 
another, whilst the religious life remains essentially the same, 
and religious phenomena continue as before to maintain their 
distinctive character. 

Nor does the fact of a religious life presuppose sacred books. 
Sacred writings claiming to be inspired are not peculiar to 
Christians and Jews. Such productions are found likewise in 
many Pagan nations. Ancient Scandinavia had its Eddas. 
The Hindoos have their Vedas. The Rig Veda is revered by 
Hindoos as the Jews revere the five books of Moses, or Chris- 
tians the Gospels. But in no instance do sacred books condi- 
tion the existence of religious lifé. Books however true do not 
make men religious. We must reverse the relation. Religious 
men make sacred books. The life of religion in the heart of 
mankind is in every nation and in every age older and more 
original than the sacred books. The peculiar life and character 
of Abraham and his descendants antedate the writings of 
Moses. So does the distinctive faith and peculiar life of the 
followers of Jesus Christ antedate the inspired writings of the 
evangelists and apostles. But for the life of faith in Christ 
prevailing in the community of His followers there could have 
been no books distinctively Christian. This principle is 
universal. Were not the natural life of mankind in and of 
itself religious, there would be no sacred books in any nation 
or in any age. 
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Like the rational and moral, the religious is an endowment 
and attribute of man as man ; and it comes to view in peculiar 
and definite facts. Though variously and endlessly modified, 
these phenomena, like the phenomena of the intellectual and 
the moral, are unchangeably the same among all nations and in 
all times. We need not except the Christian religion. Differ- 
ent and superior as Christianity is, and entitled to recognition 
as the absolute religion, it is nevertheless in some of its primary 
features identical with any other great religion, Distinctive un- 
doubtedly Christianity is. I¢ possesses characteristic features 
wanting entirely in all ethnic religions. Yet these distinctive 
features do not exclude the natural religious life. Christianity 
on the contrary includes elements and phenomena common to 
all world religions, however defective they may be in point of 
character or abortive in their remedial influences. 

The primary phenomena of the religious, in distinction from 
the moral and intellectual life of man, is the belief in the 
existence of a Divine Being. As men universally believe that 
the sun shines, and that virtue is good, so they believe that the 
Divine is a Being other than man, and other than the natural 
world. The sun they see by the eye of the body, right and 
wrong by the eye of conscience, the Divine by the eye of the 
spirit. The existence of these different classes of objects men 
universally affirm; and affirm on the same, general ground. 
The ground of the affirmation is a direct perception. By the 
bodily eye men see a single object; by the eye of the mind 
they see in the single object a given class of things, and call 
that class oak. In the oak they see a more comprehensive 
class, and call that more comprehensive class tree. So in the 
tree they see a still more general class which they call plant. 
But the realm of the plant does not establish the horizon of 
vision for the soul. Men just as certainly discern a Presence 
other than the plant and back of it, which they call the Divine. 
That men see the Divine and affirm the existence of the Divine 
is a phenomenon of human life just as universal as that men 
assert the existence of the sun. 
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The religious may be said to be the sentiment of trust, 
of reverence and affection. Such sentiment however is 
only one side of the truth. Trust presupposes something 
other than man, something higher and stronger than he is, on 
which he may repose. Reverence and love presuppose an 
object inspiring reverence, exciting love. Were the Divine not 
discerned and felt there would be no hope of a future blessing, 
no fear of a future curse. The object conditions the sentiment. 

To say that religion is the sentiment of trust and reverence 
is only a part of the truth under another view. It would be 
just as correct to say that religion is the sentiment of dreaa. 
A much larger proportion of the human race fear the anger and 
vengeance of the Divinity than repose confidence in His good- 
ness and mercy. Indeed among some people a false fear 
absorbs every other sentiment. 

But whether the sentiment be trust or dread, a sense of 
dependence or a feeling of affection, in either case there is a 
supernatural Object which is confronting and addressing the 
heart. Natural light conditions natural sight. No light no 
vision; The same law holds in the sphere of morals. A good 
deed done goes before the sense of an approving conscience. 
The man who obeys the moral law, resisting every temptation 
to transgression, is at peace with himself. Moral peace is the 


consequence of the moral act. So does the sense of depend-. 
ence presuppose One on whom men feel that.they are depen- - 


dent. The fact of the Divine conditions the spiritual percep- 
tion of the Divine. Were there no God there could be no 
religious sentiment of any kind. 


In this respect the physical and the religious obey the same 


law. As we say: No light no vision; so we must say: No 
God no religion. To concede the fact of the religious life of 
mankind and yet to deny or ignore the fact of a Divine Being 
is self-contradictory. The contradiction would be as direct as 
to admit the fact of natural sight and ignore or deny the fact 
of natural light. 

With the universal belief in the fact that a Divine Being 
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exists is connected immediately the universal phenomenon of 
worship. Into the nature of worship we do not propose to 
inquire. Nor do we propose to consider true worship in dis- 
tinction from superstitious rites. We are not philosophizing or 
speculating. It is our aim to deal only with the facts of 
common experience. 

That all races and nations observe some kind of divine wor- 
ship is an actual phenomenon which every intelligent man 
concedes. All men believe in the existence of a God, so do all 
men worship the God in whom they believe. Such worship 
may in many cases be unworthy of God and degrading to men. 
This aspect of the question however it is not necessary to 
examine. We are laying emphasis only on the fact. Whether 
worship be Christian or Pagan, whether it be ennobling or 
degrading, whether the kind of worship which men observe 
makes them morally better or morally worse, the phenomenon 
remains. That all men worship some God is a fact of out 
common human life; and this fact reveals and attests an 
instinct of worship or a tendency to adore which is native to 
the human subject. 

Worship includes prayer and sacrifices. Prayers vary as 
much as do the different religions. A prayer reflects the mo- 
tive of the worshiper and the character of the god to whom 
the prayer is addressed. Some prayers indeed are empty and 
formal, while others are full of life and devotion. Nevertheless 
all prayers are alike in this, that they are an approach of man 
to God. Men beseech God to bestow blessings and remove 
evils, blessings that can proceed not from themselves nor from 
nature, but must come from a Being above nature and superior 
to themselves. 

Connected with prayers are sacrifices. A sacrifice is an 
offering made to a god either to appease the divine displeasure 
and obtain the divine favor, or to acknowledge divine blessings 
already received. That which is offered in sacrificé’ must pos- 
sess some intrinsic value. It is an animal, or a firsteborn son, 
or a precious jewel or some workmanship of man’s ingenuity 
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and skill. Whatever it may be, the sacrifice is something 
freely given and consecrated to a god. 

An age claiming to be advanced and enlightened may affect 
superiority to the habits of prayer and the ceremonies of sac- 
rifices, and ascribe religious observances exclusively to super- 
stition and priestcraft. But neither the affectation of a supe- 
rior wisdom, nor a superficial estimate of religious rites can do 
away the reality of the fact. The fact is a universal fact for 
all that. These facts are not only matters of history; they 
are also matters of daily observation. Religious phenomena 
are perpetuated in spite of science and philosophy, and per- 
petuated moreover among philosophers and scientists them- 
selves. For the basis of such phenomena is deeper than reason 
or intelligence. Intelligence modifies the character of our 
religious life. One form of worship, or one class of rites and 
ceremonies may be undermined or abolished; but another form 
of worship and other ceremonies sooner or later take the place 
of those which have been superceded. The latter may take the 
place of the former suddenly as by a convulsive force, or the 
transition from the one to the other may be a gradual process. 
But human: society cannot be purely negative religiously. 
Religions, like moral phenomena, renew their youth. As sac- 
tifices offered to a divinity are not due to ignorance or supersti- 
tion, so neither has intelligence or science been able to eradicate 
the principle in human nature which demands and sustains this 
religious observance. 

There is one element peculiar to religious worship which 
merits close attention. In human experience, especially in the 
habits of religious life, we observe a sense of moral disorder 
and wrong. The serene relation between the Divinity and the 


worshiper has been disturbed. The feeling is prevalent that ° 


the relation is now not what it was in a better and happier age ; 
and that the relation is not what it ought to be, nor what it must 
- become,if men are to reach the goal of their aspirations. A 
feeling is prevalent, moreover, that the disturbance is due not 
80 sa 4 the destiny of fate or to the will of the Divinity, as 
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it is to some mischief or wrong done by men. The mischief 
may have been done by one person, as in the myth of Pan- 
dora’s box, who has brought innumerable evils upon all others. 
Many are involved in the penalty entailed by the fault of one 
or of a few. 

The sense of the disturbance of the right relation between the 
Divinity and men involves a feeling of self-dissatisfaction, and 
commonly of self-condemnation. The feeling of self-condem- 
nation as related to the Divinity is a dread of divine displeasure. 
From this peculiar attitude of the religious sentiment arises 
that almost universal characteristic of sacrifices, the characteris- 
tic which cannot be expressed by any other word, so correctly 
and forcibly as by the word propitiation. According to the 
sentiment living in the religious consciousness of all nations, 
the Divinity is displeased with men. Displeased with them for 
the wrong they have committed. Men are willing for the 
wrong done to suffer the penalty and to make restitution to 
God, that thus they may regain the Divine favor and escape 
greater penalties in the world to come. Prayers for deliverance 
and sacrifices of propitiation, bear testimony to the felt need of 
an atonement and a deliverer. 

It matters not how diverse the notions of men are respecting 
the nature and origin of evil; nor how vain, fruitless and fool- 
ish the remedies are which have been suggested by the genius 
of great religious teachers; nor how ineffectual and debasing 
these remedies have proved themselves to be in the experience 
of nations ;—the phenomenon is nevertheless an actual phe- 
nomenon in the religious life of our race. Account for it as we 
may; dismiss every theory of these peculiar phenomena as 


inadequate and unscientific, still there in the open field of vision 
' the facts appear, perpetuating themselves with a sort of death- 
less vitality from age to age. An empire may be overwhelmed 
and sink into utter ruin; and upon the massive debris_of past 
greatness @ new empire may arise, constructed by agew peo- 
ple, having new civil and new religious institutions, yet the old 
habit of worship embracing the old phenomena of offerings 
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and sacrifices, will reappear with the freshness of youth and 
with all the buoyancy and vigor which characterize the life of 
a new national existence. Neither the progress of natural 
science, nor the speculations of philosophy, nor any exposure 
of the follies of superstition, not yet any supposed demonstra- 
tion of the unmeaning character of sacrifices offered on the 
altars of the gods can uproot these distinctive phenomena from 
the fertile soil of man’s religious life. Like a farmer mowing 
the tall grass upon his meadow-land, theoretic infidelity may 
cut down all religious phenomena, great and small, and imagine 
that all religions will wither and die like the grass of the field ; 
but the fresh verdure of worship and devotion reappears before 
the scythe is hung upon the tree, The seeds of divine truth 
have been sown so plentifully upon the rich soil of the human 
heart that religious beliefs spring up faster than the scythe of 
intellectual unbelief can mow them down. 

‘ Religious phenomena are not things invisible to the eye. 
They are not matters of feeling and notion occupying-the in- 
tangible domain of the soul, which can be seen only with the 
eye of consciousness. Thus some have imagined, and then 
have contrasted what they call the unreal and the fitful currents 
of emotion and the empty dreams of imagination with the real, 
external, tangible and permanent phenomena of the natural 
world. Geology, it is thought, discovers the footprints of the 
ages in the solid rocks, and handles them with the hand; whilst 
the science of religion has no such external and visible basis for 
its inductions; but is confined to the shadowy realm of senti- 
ment and superstition. 

A little candid reflection, however, ought to expose the un- 
founded pretension. The spiritual forces of religion, like the 
material forces of nature, have wrought themselves out in ex- 
ternal structures which have from age to age confronted the 
natural eye of the body no less than the spiritual eye of the 
soul ; and to-day they may be seen in every valley and on every 
hill top over the whole face of the earth. Every land has its 
altars and shrines ; its idols, or images, or symbols of spiritual 
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truth; its temples and pagodas, or its mosques or its syna- 
gogues, or its chapels and churches and cathedrals; and its 
monuments, its sepulchres or its catacombs. Innumerable 
visible objects like these stand before the eyes of all men, and 
as many others have been buried for ages amid the debris of 
ruined cities, and are dug up by the antiquarian, more numer- 
ous than the tracks of birds or reptiles in the stratified sand- 
stone found along the basin of the Connecticut ; more numerous 
than the fossil remains of reptiles and extinct varieties of the 
horse, or than the flints and bone-needles of the unhistoric ages 
of human history;—these external tangible phenomena chal- 
lenge the researches of the scientist as veritable facts and positive 
realities with as much force, to say no more, as the teeth 
of the hyena or the jawbone of a man. 

Churches and temples, synagogues and mosques, altars and 
shrines, are the external phenomena of faith and devotion; of 
faith in God and of devotion to the service of God. Whether 
God be-the Jehovah of Moses, or the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; whether He be the Allah of Mahomet, or the Jupiter 
of the Romans, or even the Fetisch of the African, does not 
touch the point at issue in the argument. These phenomena 
are external realities nevertheless, and these realities are no 
phenomena of nature. No material forces, no law of crystalli- 
zation or of animal organization can account for them. By 
common consent they belong to another domain. Nor are they 
the phenomena of trade or commerce. No law of political 
economy can account for their existence. So soon as the store 
or the bank, the colliery or the furnace, the telegraph or rail- 
road, ceases to yield a percentage of profit, they sink into 
disuse and pass away. But there is no ten per cent. in churches 
and temples. Untold millions of dollars are devoted to the 
service of religion, whether Christian or Jewish, whether Ma- 
hometan or pagan, and have been thus devoted so far back in 
the centuries of the past, that the memory of man runneth 
not contrary thereto. In the sphere of religion the law of com- 
merce is reversed. Temples and churches are not an investment, 
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but a consecration. Whether or not they will continue to exist 
does not depend on a percentage of profit, but on that spiritual 
devotion which renounces the consideration of selfish earthly 
gain. The old temple is regarnished, and the new church is 
erected through the operation of the law of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. And this law of devotion to the Divine proves itself 
to be deeper and stronger than any law of commerce. Nor is 
it a whit weaker nor less uniform in its operation than any law 
of the physical world. The offices and ceremonies of religion 
have a tougher life than the laws of commerce; and temples, 
altars, churches and worship have foundations imbedded deeper 
in the spiritual and physical life of mankind than hills and 
mountains in the crust of the earth. 
Now if the size and shape of footprints impressed on strati- 
’ fied rocks, and the length of the paces are phenomena adequate 
for valid inference respecting the species, structure and size of 
an extinct bird or reptile; if the fossil remains of the primor- 
dial forms of animal life suffice to affirm the fact of a Paleozoic 
age in the history of geological formations; if weapons of war 
and household utensils constructed at first exclusively of 
unpolished stone, and afterward exclusively of polished 
stone justify the scientist in drawing the inference that there 
existed an earlier and a later stone age in the life of man when 
bronze and iron instruments were unknown; if a single flake 
of flint found in the breccia of Kent’s Hole, Devonshire, may 
be the basis of the induction that the antiquity of the human 
race runs many thousands of years back of all chronology 
hitherto accepted; how much more do the innumerable external 
phenomena of idols, hieroglyphs and symbols, the pagoda of the 
Hindoo, the temple of Solomon, the mosque of Omar, the ca- 
thedral of Cologne, and tens of thousands of churches in all 
civilized lands, presume the existence and operation of a law 
answering to such singular phenomena, not a law of crystalliza- 
tion, nor the principle of evolution or of natural selection, but 
a law of religious life asserting itself in the spiritual constitu- 
tion of man; not a law working from below upward, passing 
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from the material to the vital, from the vital to the spiritual, 
but working from above downward, a law of communion .be- 
tween the Divine and the human; a law circumscribed by no 
single age or country, and bounded by no lines of race or na- 
tionality; but characterizing all nations and races, and all ages 
and states in the history of mankind. As no hypothesis of the 
formation of the earth can stand unless it be consistent with 
all the phenomena discoverable on the surface and in the 
bowels of the earth, so no hypothesis concerning religion can 
maintain itself as valid, unless consistent with the manifold facts, 
internal and external, which reward the researches of science. 

Whether the necessary hypotheses required by induction from 
a scientific observation of the manifold actual phenomena of 
man’s religious history be reconcilable or not with any supposed 
theory of the formation of the earth, or with the principle that © 
the entire physical world, including man and religion, is the 
evolution from a protoplasm, is not a question that can right- 
fully restrain or embarrass inquiry. Scientific generalization 
must ascertain what the actual facts are, and from them draw a 
legitimate inference. Religious science cannot be bafiled in its 
work by preconceived theories, no more than natural science. 
Facts are just as real and stubborn in the external and visible 
domain of religion, just as peculiar and distinctive, as facts are 
in the domain of matter. Nor if natural and religious hypotheses 
conflict, does the obligation of self-adjustment bind only one 
side of the issue. If the hypothesis of the religionist be demon- 
strated by actual phenomena to be not an hypothesis only, but 
a true principle, an undoubted law, original and immanent, in 
the constitution of man, then, however contradictory the theory 
of the naturalist may be, the necessity of reconciling the re- 
ligious and the natural is an obligation binding the naturalist, 
to say no more, as really as the religionist. But if intelligence 
be higher than the plastic force of nature, and if morality and 
religion be a nobler and broader domain than mere intellect 
then the scientific religionist who affirms the existence of God 
as a primordial truth, and the communion of God with men as 
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the profoundest principle operating in the phenomena of the 
world, may with confidence demand that the inference of the 
naturalist, when he presumes to project an universal hypothesis, 
shall answer as completely to religious and moral as to merely 
physical and material facts. 





Articte III.—OLD TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF MAN, 





BY PROF. F. A. GAST, D.D. 





" Man, as he comes to view everywhere throughout the Old 
Testament, is of a twofold nature: he is the living synthesis of 
spirit and matter. It seems almost incredible in the face of 
the clear and explicit statements of Scripture that this should 
ever, even for a moment, have been called in question, though 
it has been in modern times by Fabri,* who regards the dual- 
istic division of the universe into spirit and matter as in mani- 
fest contradiction to the teachings of the Bible. The philoso- 
phy of to-day may, on the one hand, resolve all being into 
matter, of which the highest sublimation is what we commonly 
name spirit; or, on the other, it may resolve all being into 
spirit, of which our so-called matter is only a phenomenal 
manifestation. But of this absolute monism the Old Testa- 
ment knows nothing. It constantly recognizes the broad, 
essential, qualitative difference between the two forms of exist- 
ence. It does not fear to acknowledge matter, visible, tangible 
and lifeless, any{more than it fears to acknowledge spirit, impal- 
pable, living and life-giving. 

The Old Testament has indeed no word corresponding to 
the Greek 527, with which to designate matter. It possesses 
the idea, but lacks a single name to express the idea. In no 
case, however, does it experience any difficulty in clearly setting 
forth the distinction between spiritual being as something 
living and life-giving, and material being, as that which is in 


% * Fabri, Sensus Communis, p. 62. 
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itself lifeless. The antithesis is apparent already in the open- 
ing verses of the magnificent account of creation. “ And the 
earth was without form and void (773) iF), and darkness sat 


upon the face of the deep (DAM), and the Spirit of God 
(oride fi) moved upon the face of the waters” (Gen. i. 2). 


What bave we in the thohu vabohu—that rudis indigestaque 
moles—that vast dreary chaos without life or form—but pure 
matter? What but this again in the thehom, the afdaaoc, the 
huge, monstrous, seething deep, which is only another name 
for chaos? And what have we, on the other hand, in the 
ruach Elohim, but an invisible, immaterial, spiritual power, 
hovering over the dead mass and infusing life into its bosom? * 

This dualism which we find at the very beginning of Genesis, 
we find likewise throughout the Old Testament. “Thou takest 
away their breath (DIT), they die and return to their dust” 
(Ps. civ. 29). “If he set his heart upon man, if he gather 
unto himself his spirit and his breath (9U/3) 1M), all flesh 
shall perish together, and man shall return again unto the dust” 
(Job xxxiv. 14, 15). “Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return to God who gave it” 
(Ece. xii. 7). 

It is true that the words FM, DU), 5), employed in the Old 
Testament to denote the spiritual in man, have the fundamental 
meaning breath. It would be a mistake, however, to infer from 
this that spirit and soul were regarded by the ancient Hebrew 
mind as only refined matter. Doubtless there was no specula- 
tion on the metaphysical constitution of either matter or spirit. 
Philosophy in our sense of the word was little, if at all, culti- 
vated by the Jews before they came into contact with Greek 
thought. The terms expressive of the immaterial are neces- 


* The interpretation of DDK M7, as wind of God, a mighty wind, is cer- 
tainly untenable in this connection, though it has the support of Onkelos, Jona- 
than, Saadia, Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodoret of Cyprus, certain rabbins, Spinoza 
and not a few modern exegetes, It is not improbable that it is indicated also by 
the énigépecBa of the LXX and the /erri of the Vulgate. 
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sarily borrowed from the world of matter. In this the Hebrew 
language is not peculiar. For all primary ideas are concrete 
and realistic, not abstract and spiritualistic. At the basis of 
every designation of the spiritual there always lies some sense 
conception, which may vary in different languages, but is 
found in all. 

But it is undeniable that the Hebrew mind clearly per- 
ceived the line of demarcation between spirit and matter. At 
the same time it placed no yawning chasm between them. 
Matter, indeed, cannot be etherialized into spirit, nor spirit be 
precipitated into matter. Yet they are not antagonistic, not 
mutually exclusive. It is worthy of remark that the Old Tes- 
tament, unlike the writings of heathenism, does not’ express 
contempt for matter. The being of man is represented as 
rooted in the earth, and that, without derogating from his dig- 
nity; the being of the earth appears, in the six days’ creation, 
as reaching its highest bloom in man. Matter and spirit are 
referred by the Old Testament to the same origin in God. 
And this is unquestionably the reason why it regards matter 
in a kindlier light than heathenism does. The Ayle of pagan 
philosophy is a dark shadow eternally set over against God; 
but in the view of the Old Testament, matter is the creature of 
God’s hand, obediently serving His purposes of love. 

A dualism, then, we find, but no antagonism between spirit 
and matter. Though heterogeneous, they may enter into 
living, organic union. Such union we have in man of whose 
being they form the constituent elements. And we propose now 
to inquire, What is the Old Testament doctrine of the spirit 
of man, meaning, by the phrase, his entire spiritual nature, as 
distinguished from his external corporeal nature. 

According to his outward appearance the Old Testament 
denominates man flesh ("W/3). The term characterizes him as 
a finite, sensuous being. He is this in common with the ani- 
mal, so that in the Elohistic passages of Genesis, the expres- 
sion, “all flesh,” is a favorite and frequently recurring mode of 
designating animated existence as it comprehends both the 
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animal and man (Gen. vi. 12, 13, 17, 19; vii. 15, 16, 21; viii.” 


17; ix. 4, 11, 16,17). Flesh, however, is not the equivalent 
of matter. It is indeed material, but it is something more than 
matter. The material entering into the composition of flesh is 
termed dust, ("DY"). “The Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground,” (Gen. ii. 7); and in this view Abraham rightly 
names himself “dust and ashes”’ (Gen. xviii. 27). Made of 
the dust, man returns to the dust (Gen. iii. 19). Only living, 
animated matter is properly called flesh. 

That which gives life to material existences is, in the account 
of the creation of man as given in the second chapter of Genesis, 
designated 119) breath. “ And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, (O*M Mav3, zv07 Cwijc, spiraculum vite). More fre- 
quently it is termed M7 or OY A. In many of their 
meanings, ruach and neshamah run parallel. If there is any 
distinction between them, it would seem to be that neshamah 
points to the breath as the vehicle of life, while rwach points 
rather to the life itself. ; 

As soon as a material being is animated with the breath of 
life, (OM M7, it becomes soul, (53), or more properly, 
living soul, (7M w5)), the substance of which is spirit (rwach) 
in its union with matter. ‘The Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul” (Gen. ii. 7). This is not to 
be understood, as if the inbreathing of the rwach simply quick- 
ened the nephesh, previously, though in latent form, included 
in the body. For, as Oehler rightly remarks,* there is as yet, 
according to the Old Testament, no nephesh, in the “DY, 
dust, as such. It is first found in the #3, the flesh ; and ter- 
rene matter becomes flesh only after it is united with ruach, 
(Gen. vi. 17; vii. 15; Job xxxiv. 14, 15). True, in a few 
passages, (Lev. xxi. 11; Num. vi. 6), the dead body before its 


* Ochler, Aittestamentliche Theologie, B. i. p. 227. 
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decomposition, is called M7 UH), literally, a dead- soul; but 
only, it may be, because of the impression made on the mind of 
a beholder by a corpse immediately after death, as if the soul 
had not fully rent itself asunder. Spirit constitutes the sub- 
stance of soul. Man is never in the Old Testament designated 
spirit, as from the higher side of his being he is designated soul, 
and from the lower side, flesh. Man has a spirit, but he 7s soul. 

And this brings us to the question, whether the Old Testa- 
ment teaches a trichotomy? Does it distinguish between soul 
and spirit, as co-ordinate elements in man? 

It may be admitted that certain Pauline passages in the New 
Testament regard the nature of man as tripartite. Says the 
Apostle: “ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and 
I:pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” (1 Thes. 
v. 23); and again: “For the word of God is quick, and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row” (Heb. iv. 12). These words can hardly be interpreted in 
any other than a trichotomic sense. It is well known, too, 
that Alexandrine Judaism, through the influence of Greek phi- 
losophy, held that man is three-fold. And this seems to have 
been the view entertained by the Greek translators of the Old 
Testament, who, as Dahne endeavors to prove,* were not im- 
probably controlled by it in their rendering of Gen. iii. 14; 
Job vii. 15; Deut. xxx. 14, and other passages. It prevailed 
among the Church Fathers of the first two centuries, but on 
account of the bad use to which it was put by certain heretics, 
it was rejected by the orthodox teachers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In modern times it has been strongly advocated by 
Beck, Delitzsch and others, who profess to find the trichotomic 
view of man in the Old Testament, as well as in the New. 

The doctrine, it must be understood, is not always presented 
in the same “form. ‘Trichotomists are but ill agreed among 


* Dihne, Fudish-Alexandrinische Religions- Philosophie. Band ii. p. 59. 
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themselves. The belief common to them all is, that man con- 
sists of three parts; but what these are, and how they stand 
related, are questions about which they differ widely. Accord- 
ing to Schoeberlein, man consists of body, soul and the Spirit 
of God immanent in the soul. According to Goeschel, man‘ 
consists of body, of spirit, and of soul as the resultant of bocy 
and spirit, proceeding at once from body and from spirit—a 
tertium quid, a third nature which serves to bridge over what 
would otherwise be a dualism. By some, as in the school of 
Giinther, the soul is placed on the side of the body as being 
the highest internalization of the natural life. By others, as 
Delitzsch, it is regarded, as homogeneous with the spirit, though 
a different substance, the soul being related to the spirit as the 
body is related to the soul. 

But we have no hesitation in saying that any view which 
distinguishes between soul and spirit, as between co-ordinate 
constituents of man, finds no solid support in the Old Testa- 
ment. Doubtless the several trichotomic theories have each an 
element of truth; but they all import into the text of the Old 
Testament something that is foreign to it, and make it speak a 
language not its own. Neither nephesh, on the one hand, nor 
neshamah and ruach, on the other, are used exclusively of man. 
As regards nephesh, this will not be questioned. The animal, 
like man, is living soul. But it is no less true of thie other 
terms. ‘All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, 
(OY M7 M9u73), of all that was in the dry land, died,” 
(Gen. vii. 22). It will be observed that here we have rwach 
and neshamah conjoined. The expression, “ breath of life,” 
standing as it does between v. 21, (‘And all flesh died that 
moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, 
and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and 
every man),” and y. 23, (‘‘And every living substance was 
destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both man, 
and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven),” 
can by no possibility be made to refer to man alone. In the 
same way, ruach is attributed to the animal as well as man. 
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“ Who knoweth the spirit (rwach) of man that goeth upward, 
or the spirit (rwach) of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth ” (Ecce. iii. 21). 

Moreover, nephesh and ruach, though not absolutely identical, 
have many of their meanings common. They are often used 
interchangeably. There is perhaps no function of the soul that 
is not at the same time attributed to the spirit. Both spirit and 
soul may be sad. “ Why is thy spirit (rwach)sosad?” asks Jeze- 
bel of Ahab; “ Why art thou cast down, O my soul ?” (nephesh), 
exclaims the Psalmist, (1 Kings xxi. 5; Ps. xlii. 12). On the 
one hand, it is said: “The soul (nephesh) of the people 
was much discouraged,” (literally, shortened, WD) TPN). 
Num. xxi. 4); on the other, we read of anguish of spirit, (liter 
ally, shortness of spirit, 17 “¥p, Ex. vi. 9). The Hittite wives 
of Esau were to Isaac and Rebekah, “a grief of mind,” (liter- 
ally, a bitterness of spirit, M7 MWD, Gen. xxvi. 35;) while 
Job says of the Almighty, He “hath vexed my soul,” (literally, 
made it bitter for my soul, 0/5) “Di, Job xxvii. 2), * 

These are afew of many passages that might be quoted 
to prove that the same emotions, affections and actions are as- 
cribed to the soul and the spirit alike; they are enough to show 
that the soul and the spirit are not two different substances. nor 
two co-ordinate powers. 

At the same time, according to the usus loguendi of the Old 
Testament, soul (nephesh) and spirit (ruach) are not strictly the 
same. The two terins cannot always be interchanged. What, 
then, is the distinction between them? We remark that spirit 
is viewed as the active principle of life, from which proceed all 
the phenomena of life. The Old Testament knows of but one 
life, and that life is spirit, which may manifest itself indeed in 
various forms, physical, intellectual and moral, but is in princi- 


ple one. Spirit is the ground of all the manifestations of life. — 


The term is often employed to designate mere physical life, as 
in the expression (71) FIM to revive the spirit, Is. lvii. 15 or 


*Ochler’s Alilestamentliche Theologie, Band i., p. 229. 
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when it is said, “The spirit (rwach) of Jacob revived ” (Gen, 
xly. 27). We are even told that the spirit is weakened through 
hunger and thirst (1 Sam. xxx.12; Jud. xv. 19) and nour- 
ished by food and drink (Job vi. 4). So, too, the spirit may 
be the rational life of the understanding, as when we read of a 
spirit of wisdom (Ex. xxviii. 3; Deut. xxxiv. 9; Is. xi. 2); or 
it may be the life of feeling and will. Thus the spirit is repre- 
sented as the seat of the affections, emotions and passions of 
various kinds (Ecc, vii. 8; Gen. xxvi. 35; Ps, xxxiv. 19), and 
the source of all counsels and purposes (Ez. i. 12; Is. xxxvii. 
7). The spirit of man, then, according to the Old Testament 
usage of the word, is his life in its unity and generality, as dis- 
tinguished from the matter that enters into the composition of 
his body. 

Now, when this life individualizes itself by its union with 
matter, it becomes soul (nephesh), which is not a new substance 
by the side of the spirit, but spirit itself in an individual, per- 
sonal form. The soul originates from the spirit and continu- 
ally subsists by the spirit. It is the seat of the individuality 
and personality of man, his self, his ego. Hence, as we have 
already said, while man has spirit, he is soul. ‘M1 my spirit, 
never signifies: I myself ; °¥/D), my soul, frequently does ; as in 
the Arabic, nephsun, in the Syriac, naphsho, and in the Sanscrit 
atman signify both soul and self.* Because the soul is the seat 
of personality, nephesh may denote the entire man, body and 
soul; as in the phrase: “If a soul (any one) sin;”’ “seventy 
souls ;” “the souls that they had gotten in Haran.”  Hav- 
ing its origin in the union of spirit with matter, it 1s both the 
anima, the bearer of the bodily life, with its seat in the blood 
(Lev. xvii. 11), and the animus, the subject of the various in- 
tellectual and moral activities. 

In this double character, as both anima and animus, the soul 


* According to Gesenius, the German se/b, selber , the Swedish sje/, the English 
self are all from the same root with the German see/e, English, sou/, See Geseni- 
us’ Lexicon, Art, WD). 
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has its centre in the heart (ab or 335) which, as the centre of 
the circulation of the blood, is at the same time, according to 
the Old Testament view, the centre of the activities of the soul 
seated in the blood. The heart has a significance in the Bible 
found nowhere else. To a Hebrew, it is not the head or the 
brain, but the heart in which are seated not only the feelings 
and desires, the passions and affections, but also the thoughts 
and imaginations, the purposes and volitions (Ex. iv. 21; Gen. 
vi. 5; viii. 21; Josh. vii. 5; xi. 20; Prov. iv. 23; xv. 13, 14; 
xvi. 5, 23; Is. x. 7; xlii. 25.). 

Such is the Old Téstament view of the constitution of 
man’s spiritual nature. Man is living soul, and the life 
of the soul is the spirit. The spirit forms the soul in 
thé first place, and its perpetual influx is necessary to 
the continued existence of the soul. The spirit may be withdrawn 
to a greater or less extent. When a man is exhausted by sick- 
ness, his spirit is said to be destroyed. (Job xvii. 1. FAN 
i17367, not, as in the authorized version, my breath is corrupt, 
but, according to Gesenius, my spirit is destroyed, i. e., my vital 
powers are spent); and when a fainting man revives, his spirit 
is said to come to him again(1 Sam. xxx. 12.) Thus the spirit 
comes and goes, while the soul abides. It is only when the 
spirit is wholly withdrawn that a man dies. Then his soul 
(nephesh) is said to depart (Gen. xxxv. 18), or to be taken away 
(1 Kg. xix. 4; Jonah iv. 3); a8, when a dead man is restored to 
life, his spirit is said to return, (1 Kg. xvii. 22). 

We have now to inquire into the origin of the spirit of man. 
According to the Old Testament, creation does not come to pass 
by an abstract volition of God. In creating, God indeed wills, 
but His will is mediated by His Word and His Spirit. These, 
viewed from the Old Testament stand-point, are not hypostases 
in the Godhead ; for in the Old Testament neither the Word ngr 
the Spirit is invested with personality. Yet they are regarded 
as real powers included in God, approximating more or less 
closely to the idea of personality, like Wisdom in Prov, viii. 

The moment of a new creation is indicated by the Word, in 
which the ideal world in the mind of God finds a living expres- 
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sion, and which goes forth from God as the possibility and 
cause of all life ad extra, ‘By the Word of the Lord were 
the heavens made” (Ps. xxxiii. 6). God speaks the world 
into existence. ‘He spake, and it was done; he commanded 
and it stood fast” (Ps. xxxiii. 9), Vayyomer Elvhim, “ and 
God said,” is repeated ten times in the history of creation. 
This Word which God spake is the manifestation of His free, 
conscious will, and acts upon the world from without. 

The Spirit of God, on the other hand, is the life of God figu- 
ratively represented as breath. This God breathes forth from 
Himself, and it becomes the fountain of all created life. The 
Spirit holds the entire world during its formative processes in 
its embrace, ever ready to implant new germs of life at the 
required moment. “By the Word of the Lord (77 137) 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the Breath 
of his mouth,” (Y5 (1 Ps. xxxiii. 6). 


The Word and the Spirit are not synonymous. The former 


. expresses creative wisdom and power acting on the world ab 


extra ; the latter expresses the formative and vitalizing power 
acting ab intra. God creates by His Word; and in that we 
have the assurance that the world is distinct from God, the re- 
sult of a free divine act. God creates also by His Spirit, and 
in that we have the assurance that God is not separate from 
the world, but that its life, while not identical with the life of 
God, is yet communicated from the fullness of the divine life. 

From the Spirit of God proceeds all created life. God is, 
therefore, called “the God of the spirits of all flesh,’ (Num. 
xvi. 22; xxvii. 16). With him is the fountain of life (WWD 
DM, Ps. xxxvi. 10). The creation of the animal soul is thus me- 
diated by the general life of the earth. But when God was 
about to create man, He said, ‘‘ Let us make man,” (Gen. i. 
26) ; “and the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul,” (Gen. ii. 7). The human soul has thus its 
origin in a special act of inbreathing by God. 
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And this leads us to ask, whether, according to the Old Tes- 
tament, the spirit of man is an efflux from the Spirit of God, 
and of like essence, or whether, like matter, it was created out 
of nothing. The problem is confessedly difficult. Both philo- 
sophers and theologians have maintained opposite conclusions ; 
and it is not surprising that Biblical scholars differ in respect 
to the teachings of the Old Testament on this question. 

On the one hand, creationism has always had strong advo- 
_ cates. It was taught by many of the ablest fathers, Origen, 
Augustine and Jerome; it was generally upheld by the earlier 
Protestant divines, and it is still supported by some of the 
profoundest thinkers of to-day. Creationists, while differing in 
the form in which they present the theory, agree in asserting 
that the spirit is something immediately and directly created by 
God. Some have supposed that, before the first man was 
brought into existence, God created a treasury of spirit, from 
which individual spirits were taken and commynicated to angels 
and men. This is the opinion of Origen in the ancient Church, 
and of Hahn in the modern. More commonly it has been sup- 
posed that for each body God created an individual soul. By 
all the spirit is regarded as a proper creation of God, and not 
in any sense an emanation from His essence. 

This view contains a deep truth. Each individual spirit is 
, Something unique. Human souls are not mere exemplars of a 

general life, else they would not rise above the level of brute 


souls, They are each sui generis; and this is best accounted . 


for by a special divine creative activity. 

The truth in creationism is recognized by the Old Testament. 
“The Spirit of God hath made me,” it is said in Job xxxiii. 4, 
And again in Is. lvii. 16: “ For the spirit should fail before me 
and the souls I have made.” The antithesis between the spirit 
of man and the Spirit of God is still more clearly set forth in 
Zech. xii. 1: “The burden of the word of the Lord for Israel, 
saithghe Lord, which stretcheth forth the heavens, and layeth 
the foundation of the earth, and formeth the spirit of man with- 
in — It is implied also in passages like Deut. ii. 30, where 
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we are told that the Spirit of God hardened the spirit of Sihon, 


- King of Heshbon, and Ezek. iii. 14, where the human spirit is 


distinguished from the Spirit of God and the hand of the Lord. 
Moreover, it is foreign to the Old Testament to ascribe the in- 
dividuality to the corporeal side of man and its influence on 
his spirit. Rather the individuals themselves are called spirits 
(FT) in Num. xvi. 22, and Prov. xvi. 2. 

On the other hand, there has been a strong tendency to 
identify the spirit of man and the Spirit of God. In pantheism 
this is, of course, a necessity. However, it is not confined to 
pantheism. Theosophists, like Oetinger, and theologians like 
Hofmann, fail to draw the boundary line between the human 
spirit and the Divine. Overlooking those texts which speak of 
the spirit as made by God and laying undue emphasis on those 
which speak of it as given by a special inbreathing of God, 
they either, like Schoeberlein, and Hofmann in his “ Weissag- 
ung und Enfullung,” regard the Divine Spirit as taking the 
place of the human, or they view the human spirit as a mere 
efflux from the Divine. 

It would be strange indeed if there were no truth at the bot- 
tom of this view. There is, we may say, a very profound truth, 
which the Old Testament everywhere clearly teaches. That 
truth ig that the Spirit of God and the spirit of man are in 
the closest possible conjunction, so that in many passages it 
is difficult to say whether the one or the other is meant. “ Thou 
takest away their breath (O19), they die and return to their 
dust ; thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created,” (Ps. civ. 
29, 30). “If he set his heart upon man, if he gather unto 
himself his spirit and his breath, all flesh shall perish together 
and man shall return again unto the dust,” (Job xxxiv. 14, 15). 
“ All the while my breath is in me, and the spirit of God is in 
my nostrils,” (Job xxvii. 8). “There is a spirit in man; and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding,” 
(Job xxvii. 8). Passages like these express the closest affinity 
and relationship between the spirit of man and the Spirit of 
God. 
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At all events, a one-sided creationism is irreconcilable with 
Gen. ii. 7: “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.” We may not, with Oehler, * say 
of the human spirit that it is inelusa in corpore spiritus divini 
particula ; but we may say, with the Apostle Paul, that it is 
“the offspring of God,” (yévog rod Oeod, Acts xvii. 29). This 
earthly analogy of father and child, which the Scripture employs, 
is best adapted to help us to understand the derivation of the 
human spirit from the Divine. “It is something,” says Auber- 
len, t “‘ of the inmost essence of the father’s life that constitutes 
the life of the child ; yet this becomes independent of the father, 
and that to a much greater extent than man becomes indepen- 
dent of God, in whom we at all times live, move and have our 
being.” This is the great mystery of life and of the spirit. 
“It is with birth,” he continues, “as with regeneration, in 
which also God hath given us of His Spirit,” (¢x rod mvévpa- 
tog adrdv dédwxev, 1 Jn. iv. 13). If we may not shrink from 
this mystery, neither may we from that; if we may be “ parta- 
kers of the divine nature,” (Beiac xocwvol gicewc, 2 Pet. i. 4), 
we may be from the beginning in a lower degree.” There can 
hardly be a doubt that this idea underlies the Old Testament 
as well as the New. When God created man He breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life. What He thus breathed out was 
life from the fullness of His life; but this when breathed out 
became relatively independent in man. By a creative activity, 
the breath of life, as it proceeds from the Spirit of God, is en- 
dowed with all that is new and peculiar to the spirit of the in- 
dividual man. The human spirit is thus not an emanation or 
efflux in any proper sense. There is no mechanical division of 
God's essence, but an organic communication of His life, a self- 
impartation by a free, sovereign act. 

‘It has been maintained by certain Christian scholars, among 
whom are J. D. Michaelis, Hezelius and Knapp, that the Old 


*Ochler. V. G. sent. de rebus post mortem futt, p. 11. 
+ Herzog’s Real Encyclopadie, Art., Geist des Menschen. 
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Testament in various passages teaches the existence of the soul 
prior to its union with the body. Whether they are right in 
this opinion or not, we may say with Delitzsch,* “ Apart from 
the metempsychosis, which is absurd, because it annuls the dis- 
tinction between the spirit of man and the soul of the brute, in 
respect of which Augustine rightly says, Anima humana facta 
est ad imaginem dei, non dabit imaginem suam cani et porco, 
that doctrine of pre-existence which we call the false one, is not 
in itself repugnant to reason, as is seen from the fact that Kant, 
Schelling, and among theologians, Julius Miiller, have availed 
themselves of it in order to transfer the ultimate ground of the 
moral constitution of individual men into a so-called factum 
intelligibile prior to time, (in contrast to a factum phenomenon), 
and thence to explain the beginning and root of sin in hu- 
manity.” 

At all events, the doctrine has been widely held. Its noblest 
advocate among the Church Fathers was Origen, who taught that 
all souls were originally created by God equal and similar, but 
that in the exercise of the freedom with which they were en- 
dowed, some fell from their state of rectitude, and, clothed 
with bodies, were sent into this world to expiate their sin and 
by a course of virtue prepare themselves for a higher and better 
destiny. Most of these lapsed souls were confined in human 
bodies, which, as he endeavors to prove from Jacob’s supplant- 
ing Esau in the womb, from the sanctification of Jeremiah 
before his birth, and in other ways, became the dwelling-place 
of souls long since created. 

Origen, however, was not the first nor the only defender of 
this view, even among the Christian Fathers. It was prevalent 
among the common people of the Jews, and according to the 
clear testimony of the Gospel of John (ix. 1-3), influenced their 
judgments of every-day life. It was one of the doctrines of the 
Essenes, was strongly advocated by Philo, and is found in the 
apocryphal Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, where the king 


* Delitzsch’s Bibhical Psychology, Clark’s Translation, p, 93. 
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is introduced as saying: “I was a witty child and had a good 
spirit; yea, ‘rather, being good, I came unto a body undefiled,” 
(viii. 19, 20): That is, on account of his goodness of soul, he 
was sent into a body free from every defect. 

That the pre-existence of the soul was held as a belief of the 
later Jews, after the Babylonian captivity admits of no doubt; 
but is it taught in the Canonical books of the Old Testament? It 
has been asserted that the ancient Hebrews believed that the 
souls of men, before their union with bodies, were kept in 
Sheol, into which they returned after death. On what does 
this assertion rest? First, we are pointed to Job i. 21: 
“ Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I 
return thither.” What is denoted by the word “thither?” 
' Evidently not the mother’s womb, to which, in the literal sense, 
man does not return, but Sheol, into which he passes at death, 
and as he is said to “return” thither, it is affirmed that the 
“mother’s womb” of the first member must correspond to the 
“thither” of the second member, and therefore, cannot be 
taken literally, but must signify the womb of mother earth, 
Sheol. This interpretation is manifestly strained. From Job 
iii. 17, 19, (THERE the wicked cease from troubling; THERE the 
weary are at rest.” ‘‘The small and great are THERE, and the 
servant is free from his master”’), it is clear that the author of 
the book of Job uses the word “ there” (O@*) in an emphatic way 
to signify the place to which all the dead go; and what stands 
in the way of this signification here? Or we may with Hupfeld 
suppose a kind of zeugma, the mother’s womb in the literal 
sense, corresponding to the mother’s womb in the figurative 
sense, that is, to the womb of mother earth, just as the state 
before birth in the womb corresponds to the state after death in 
Sheol, the realm of the dead.* Inasmilar way we may dis- 
pose of Eccles. v. 15: “ As he came forth out of his mother’s 
womb, naked shall he return, to go as he came;” which He- 


* Ochler’s Alttestamentliche Theologie, B. ii, p. 230. 
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zelius interprets of man’s return to the realms below whence he 
came. . 

More striking is another passage in which the same idea has 
been thought to be expressed. In Ps. cxxxix. 15, we read: 
“‘My substance was not hid from thee when I was made in 
secret, curiously wrought in the lower parts of the earth.” But 
as the poet is speaking of the formation of the human body, 
and not of the human soul, the expression, “ the lower parts of 
the earth,” cannot refer to sheol. In verse 14, he says that 
he was fashioned, not in the nether world, but in his mother’s 
womb. It is true, that elsewhere the phrase, “the lower parts 
of the earth” denotes the “unseen world;” but according to 
Perowne and the best modern interpreters, “‘ here, as the paral- 
lelism shows, it is used in a figurative sense to describe a region . 
of darkness and mystery.” It appears as if it was only intended 
to serve as a poetical comparison. “At all events,” says 
Moll,* “there is no reference to a pre-existence in the realm of 
shadows, (as in Virg. Aeneid, v. 713f.), or to a laboratory in 
the under world, (J. D. Michaelis, Knapp, Muntinghe).” 

The other passages that are quoted to prove that the Old 
Testament teaches a pre-existence of the soul possess less 
force. For instance: “The Lord killeth and maketh alive; 
he bringeth down to the grave (sheol) and bringeth up,” (1 
Sam. ii. 6). Here the second member is manifestly only a 
repetition of the thought expressed in the first member, both 
witnessing to God’s absolute power over life and death, over 
the upper world and the world of shadows; but of an abode of 
unborn souls in sheol there is not the slightest trace. Or 
again: “ For I know that thou wilt return me to death and to 
the house appointed for all the living,” (Job xxx. 23); and, 
‘The wicked shall be returned unto sheol, and all the nations 
that forget God,” (Ps. ix. 17). Here all depends on the force 
of the verb 31%, return, which instead of signifying in these 
passages a return to a former locality, denotes rather a depar- 
ture from the earth which man entered at birth. 


* Lange’s Commentary on the Psalms, ad loc. 
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There is one text, however, quoted already by Origen, that 
is certainly very striking. It is Jer. i. 5, where the Lord says 
to the youthful Jeremiah, “ Before I formed thee in the belly 
I knew thee; and before thou camest forth out of the womb I 
sanctified thee, and ordained thee a prophet unto the nation.” 
These words do teach a pre-existence, but it is the true pre- 
existence taught everywhere in the Bible—an ideal pre-existence 
in the mind of God. For as Delitzsch remarks: ‘ According to 
Scripture, there is a pre-existence of man, although an ideal one; a 
pre-existence not only of man as such, but also of the individual 
and of all ; a pre-existence not only of the hum4n soul, but of the 
entire man, and not merely of the entire man in himself, but 
moreover of the individual, and of all, in the totality of their 
constitution and their history ; a pre-existence in the divine know- 
ledge, which precedes the existence in the individual conscious- 
ness; @ pre-existence, moreover, by means of which man and 
humanity are not only a remotely future object of divine fore- 
sight, but a present object of divine contemplation in the 
mirror of wisdom.”* But of that other false pre-existence, 
according to which souls were created, and had passed through 
a long moral history before they were clothed with human 
bodies, the Old Testament knows absolutely nothing. 

What the Old Testament everywhere does insist upon is that 
the spirit of man has its birth directly from the Spirit of God. 
This it is that stamps him with a nobility peculiarly his own. 
He is the crown of creation; but he is this, not simply as the 
product of the natural life of the world, not merely as the last 
stage in a progressive movement from below upwards. Rather 
in him there appears something new, which distinguishes him 
absolutely from all other earthly existences. In respect to man 
God does not say, as He said in respect to the lower orders of 
life, “ Let the earth bring forth;” but taking counsel of Him- 
self, He says, *‘ Let us make man,” (Gen. ii. 26). Man is a new 


* Delitzsch’s Biblical Psychology, p. 46. 
+ The Bibliotheca Sacra, for January, 1855, contains an Essay on Zhe Pre- 
existence of the Soul, translated from Keil’s Opuscula Academica, 
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and immediate creation of God from whose hand he comes, bear- 
ing the divine image. 

“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” The 
plurals in these words have at all times occasioned surprise and 
given trouble. The Church Fathers and older Protestant di- 
vines find in them a reference to the three persons of the Trini- 
ty, though it is now conceded that the New Testament doctrine 
of the Trinity does not reach its development in the Old, and es- 
peciaHy not in this earliest portion of Old Testament history. 
Strange at first sight is the view-of Maimonides, who thinks 
that God is here addressing the earth which co-operates with 
Him in the creation of man, God acting directly and sovereign- 
ly and communicating to man his spirit, while nature acts in- 
directly and obediently through the divine word and gives man 
his body. The idea in this interpretation is not without beauty, 
but is certainly foreign to the circle of Old Testament ideas. 
The same remark applies to another view which supposes that 
in this plural the angels are comprehended with God, and that 
man, therefore, was created in the image of God and of the 
angels, This interpretation is found already in the Targum 
of Jonathan and is strongly pressed by Delitzsch, who in his 
Biblical Psychology draws from it important inferences. But 
as Lange remarks:* ‘‘Of angels, however, the text has no 
trace, and the places cited by Delitzsch, Ps. viii; Heb. ii. 7; 
Luke xx. 86, prove nothing. Although the angels are spirits 
and sons of God, yet the Scriptures accurately distinguish 
between the angelic and the human nature, and there seems to 
be an impropriety in the mingling of the divine and the angelic 
image.” Doubtless, the explanation of the plural Elohim is 
the explanation of the plurals in this passage. It is the plural 
not of majesty, but of intensity. God is Elohim as compre- 
hending in Himself the infinite fulness of life. At all events, 
there is no reference to a double image in which man was 


* Commentary on Genesis, ad Joc. 
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made, an image of God, on the one hand, and an image of na- 
ture or of the angels, on the other. 

Is it not necessary, however, to distinguish between the 
image (22%, efxov) and the likeness (M23, dn0lwarc) especially 
as they are used with different prepositions—“ in our image, 
after our likeness?’ Such a distinction has been frequently 
drawn. Justin Martyr and Jerome, for instance, refer the image 
to the bodily form and the likeness to the spirit. The Alexan- 
drine Fathers take a different view. According to the, the 
image is the natural capacity of reason and freedom, while 
the likeness is the result of man’s normal development. The 
former is given by creation, the latter comes by a free moral 
process. “‘God said,” as Origen, a representative of this view, 
writes in his De Principiis, “‘‘ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness.’ Then the sacred writer adds, ‘And God 
made man, in the image of God made He him. This, therefore, 
that he says, In the image of God made He him,’ while he is 
silent as to the likeness, has no other meaning than this, that 
man received the dignity of the image at his first creation, while 
the perfection of this likeness is kept in the consummation ; 
that is, that he should himself gain it by the efforts of his own 
endeavor, since the possibility of perfection had been given 
him at the first.” The scholastics look upon the matter in a 
somewhat similar way, regarding the image as the sum-total of 
man’s natural p8wers, and the likeness as his moral and reli- 
gious nature. Lange and others maintain that the image de- 
notes the primitive image as this is realized only in the person 
of Christ; while on the other hand, the likeness denotes the 
real appearance of the copied similitude as it was peculiar to 
the first man in the condition of innocence from the beginning. 

It is probable, however, that by thus distinguishing, we put 
into these significant but simple words a meaning which the 
writer never had in mind. The employment of the two terms 
cannot indeed, be a matter of indifference; but the one is in 
all likelihood simply intended to defihe and emphasize the other. 
That they really signify the same thing is evident from the fol- 
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lowing verse (Gen. i. 27), where the same thought is repeated, 
but with the omission of the likeness. Some have inferred from 
Gen. ix. 6, where the image alone is mentioned, that in fallen 
man the likeness is lost, while the image remains, and that, 
therefore, image and likeness are not identical. But this in. 
ference is false, inasmuch as Gen. ix. 6, refers back to Gen. 
i. 27, where also, before the Fall, the mention of the likeness 
is omitted. 

Wherein consists this image of God in which man was crea- 
ted? Some, as the Anthropomorphites of the fourth century, 
referred it to the corporeal human form, as being a copy of 
God’s form. And, indeed, the form of man alone serves to re- 
present God. This is evident from all manifestations of God, 
whether in the theophanies recorded in the Old Testament, or 
in the incarnation recorded in the New. Never in the reli- 
gion of revelation is the animal form employed for such a pur- 
pose. The body, as the expression of the soul bears the stamp 
of man’s spiritual dignity, and the nobility apparent in it is at 
least a reflection of the image of God in the soul. It would 
be a great mistake, however, to confine this image to the body, 
since according to the spiritual religion of the Old Testament 
God is without external form. . 

The older Protestant theologians regard the true image as 
consisting in righteousness and holiness, with which man was 
originally endowed, but which he lost in the Full. In support 
of this view they appeal, not to the account of creation in 
Genesis, but to New Testament passages like Col. iii. 10 and 
Eph. iv. 24. But according to the Old Testament, the image 
of God is something that belongs essentially to the idea of 
man, It is evident from Genesis v. 1, compared with v. 3 
and ix. 6, that it is propagated after the Fall; and Ps. viii., 
in manifest allusion to the narrative of creation, speaks of a 
dignity that is inseparable from the nature of man. 

The Socinians referred the image of God to man’s dominion 
over the Jower world. Certainly the image includes this do- 
minion as its necessary consequence, but can by no means be 
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limited to this. Because man is made in the image of God, he 
rules over the world.. His dominion follows, according to Ps. 
viii., as the result of his relation to Elohim. 

The image of God includes rather the entire dignity of man. 
It is the “glory and honor” (7) 1133) of which the 
Psalmist speaks (Ps. viii. 5), in virtue of which human nature 
is strictly and absolutely separated from the animal nature, 
and man, as free personality, is placed over nature, appointed 
to communion with God, and to service as His vicegerent on 
earth.* It is the image of God that elevates man above all 
lower forms of existence. Because he is made in the image of 
God, he can find no companion among the animals (Gen. ii. 20), 
is forbidden to kill a fellow-man, and must refrain from all 
forms of bestiality. Because he is in the image of God, he 
stands at the head of creation, ruling over it and naming 
the animals. The image of God constitutes him a being with 
whom God can hold intercourse as with his like, and who, like 
God, is invested with freedom. It is because of this that the 
Psalmist says: ‘“ Thou madest him a little lower than Elohim” 
(Ps. viii. 5). Elohim here is not God as such. For David, it 
will be observed, does not say: “a little lower than Thyself, 
or than Jehovah.” ¢ Such a thought is not possible in the 
Old Testament. The word Elohim in this passage is rendered 
by the LXX, ’ayyédor, angels. It must be taken in the indefi- 
nite sense of numen; and so far, the Greek version, while 
incorrect in form, is not altogether wrong in sense. 

It is evident from all that has been said, how lofty a view 
the Old Testament takes of the spirit of man. It describes it 
with poetic words intended to set forth its peculiar worth. It 
speaks of the soul as the “glory” or “honor” (1133) of man. 
So says Jacob in his last blessing: “O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine honor ( kabod), be 
not thou united” (Gen. xlix. 6). It speaks of it again as 


* Ochler’s Alttestamentliche Theologie, B.i., p. 221. 
+ Schultz, A/ttestamentliche Theologie, B. i., p. 358. 
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man’s “only one” or “darling” (717MM). So says the 
Psalmist : “ Lord, how long wilt thou look on? Preserve my 
soul from their destructions, my darling from the lions” (Ps. 
xxxv. 17). Where in all heathen literature can you find a 
picture of a man equal to that which is painted by David in Ps. 
viii.? ‘*As the poet gazes on into the liquid depths of that 
starry sky, there comes upon him with overwhelming force the 
sense of his own insignificance. In sight of all that vastness, be- 
fore all that evidence of creative power, how insignificant is man. 
“What is man that thou art mindful of him?” is the natural 
utterance of the heart. What is man,—man in his frailty, his — 
littleness, his sin? What in the sight of Him who made those 
heavens, and planted in them those glittering orbs? This is 
the first feeling ; but it is immediately swallowed up in an- 
other,—the consciousness of man’s true greatness, in nature all 
but divine, of the seed royal of the second Adam, of highest 
lineage and dignity, crowned and sceptred as a king: “thou 
hast put all things under his feet.’’ This is the principal 
thought: not man’s littleness, but his greatness.” * 


* Perowne, The Psalms, Vol. ii., p. 125. 
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Art. IV.—ERWECKLICHE PREDIGT. 
BY H. J, RUETENICK, D. D, 


Die erweckliche Weise zu predigen unterscheidet sich haupt- 
sichlich von der erbaulichen Weise, indem diese letztere die Zu- 
’ hérer als zum Leben aus Gott schon erwachte voraussetzt und 
dieselben in solchem Leben zu férdern trachtet, wihrend jene 
die Zuhérer als noch schlafend voraussetzt und betrachtet, wel- 
_ che aufgeweckt werden miissen. Dies ist jedoch nicht so zu 
verstehen, als ob die schlafenden Christen darum todt waren. 
Der Schlaf ist der Bruder des Todes, aber nicht der Tod selbst. 
Die grosse Mehrheit der Christen sind solche, denen man den 
Glauben zwar nicht absprechen kann, von denen man darum 
auch gute Hoffnung hat, dass sie selig werden, welche aber 
noch nicht zum Selbstbewusstsein des geistlicen Lebens, nicht 
zur Gewissheit der Vergebung ihrer Siinden, der Kindschaft 
Gottes und der ewigen Seligkeit gelangt sind, sondern einen 
noch unbewussten Glauben haben, der in ihnen wohnt und 
wirkt, ohne dass sie desselben schon recht froh und gewiss ge- 
worden wiren. Solche, sowohl als auch diejenigen, die noch 
todt in Sinden sind, aufzuwecken, dass sie fragen: Was miis- 
sen wir thun, dass wir selig werden? ist der Zweck der erweck- 
lichen Predigtweise. 

Die erweckliche Predigtweise ist jedoch nicht su verwechseln 
mit der sensationellen Predigtweise. Diese letztere will auch 
wecken, aber sie will dies nicht auf dem Wege des Evangeliums 
thun, sondern auf dem Wege der Weltweisheit und Redekunst, 
indem sie allerlei Kunstgriffe anwendet, um Aufmerksamkeit zu 
erregen und fesseln. Sie sucht durch paradoxe Ausspriiche die 
Bewunderung der Horer zu reizen; sie durch merkwiirdige Er- 
zihlungen zu spannen; durch sonderbare Redensarten ihre 
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Ohren zu kitzeln. Ein Advokat sagte einmal, wenn er der 
Jury etwas wichtig machen wolle, so pflege er es mit denselben 
Worten drei oder viermal zu sagen; durch die oftmalige Wie- 
derholung wiirden die Geschworenen fast immer bewogen, es 
zu glauben. Das ist ein Kunstgriff weltlicher List, und wenn 
der Redner auf der Kanzel denselben Kunstgriff oder einen. 
ahnlichen anwenden will, so kann er vielleict damit denselben 
Zweck erreichen und die Zuhérer gewissermassen wecken, aber 
es ist nur eine Weckung des Verstandes, nicht eine Weckung 
der Vernunft, cine intellectuelle aber nicht eine ethische We- . 
ckung. 

Eben so wenig ist die erweckliche Predigtweise zu verwech- 
seln mit der sentimentalen, welche nur durch das Gefiihl auf 
den Menschen wirkt, indem sie den Zuhorer rihrt, erschreckt, 
zum Weinen, zum Jauchzen oder zum Stampfen und Springen 
bewegt. Ein gewisser Prediger sagte, er kinne seine Zuhorer 
immer zum Weinen bringen, wenn er von ihren Kindern oder 
verstorbenen Freunden, oder von dem Tode und dem Grabe 
rede und diese Dinge recht lebhaft beschreibe. Wenn alles dies 
nicht mehr helfen wolle, so rede er von ihrer alten Jugend 
Heimath und rufe ihnen diese in’s Gedachtniss zuriick, male 
sie ihnen vor die Augen; das bringe sie gewiss zum Weinen. 
Wenn auch diese Predigtweise dabei von Christo und Seinem 
Heil redet so thut sie das doch nur nebenbei. Hauptsache ist 
ihr die Erregung des natiirlichen Gefiihls. Aber auch sie er- 
weckt nicht die Seele des Menschen, sondern nur sein Ge- 
fihl. Die Seele ist von Gott und kann nur erweckt werden 
durch dasjenige, was ihr Verhiltniss zu Gott behandelt. 

In der volksthiimlichen Redeweise nennt man die erweck- 
liche Predigtweise: Busse und Bekehrung predigen. Besser 
gefallt uns das, was die Schrift davon sagt, wie wir z. B. beim 
ersten Pfingstfest von der Predigt Petri lesen, dass seinen Zu- 
hérern, als sie das hérten, es durch’s Herz ging. Hierin liegt, 
dass es ihnen nicht nur den Kopf oder den Verstand beriihrte, 
sondern das Herz, und dass es ihr Herz nicht nur beriihrte, son- 
dern durch dasselbe hindurchging. Wenn dem Menschen Got- 
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tes Wort nicht blos zu Herzen, sondern durch das Herz geht, 
so wird das Herz nicht nur dadurch getroffen, sondern tédtlich 
verwundet, so dass es sterben muss nach dem alten Menschen 
und auferstehen nach dem neuen. 

Das Resultat der erwecklichen Predigtweise sind erweckte 
Christen. Erweckte Christen stehen in der Zeit der ersten 
Liebe. Sie lieben Christum viel, weil ihnen viel vergeben ist. 
Thre Siinden sind ihnen zu schwer geworden, dass sie die Last: 
derselben nicht mehr tragen kénnen, sie haben einen schweren 
Busskampf, oder auch Busskrampf, wenn man es (spéttisch) so 
nennen will, durchgemacht, sie haben die Macht der Siinde und 
den Zorn Gottes an ihren Herzen erfahren; man nennt darum 
auch ihr Christenthum Erfahrungs-Christenthum (experimental 
religion); durch dieses Christenthum haben sie Christum iiber 
Alles lieb gewonnen; Christus ist ihnen késtlicer als die Welt. 
Sie sind willens fiir Christum grosse Opfer zu bringen; sie 
sind fiir die Sachen des Reiches Gottes sehr freigebig ; die Got- 
tesdienste sind ihnen lieb, und sie besuchen dieselben fleissig, so 
oft ihnen irgend dazu Gelegenheit gegeben wird; besonders 
lieb sind ihnen die Bet- und Erbauungsstunden, wo sie die Ge- 
meinschaft der Glaubigen und der Heiligen geniessen; sie sind 
auch freimiithig zu dffentlichem Gebet; sie ermahnen gern an- 
dere Leute, und suchen sie zu bewegen, dass sie auch méchten 
zu Christo kommen; von der weltlichen Gemeinschaft und Be- 
lustigung sondern sie sich ab, da sie kein Vergniigen daran fin- 
den. “ 

Erweckte Christen haben zwar oft grosse Fehler an sich, be- 
sonders wenn sie nicht unter kirchlichem, sondern unter un- 
kirchlichem Einflusse erweckt worden sind. Man findet dann 
bei ihnen die Selbstandigkeit oder Miindigkeit des Urtheils 
meist iibermassig stark entwickelt (private judgment). Sie las- 
sen sich die Bibel nicht vom Prediger oder von der Kirche nach 
deren Grundsitzen und Glaubensbekenntnissen auslegen, son- 
dern sie machen sich die Auslegung der heiligen Schrift selbst 
und verfallen dabei in allerlei Absonderlichkeiten und Irrthi- 
mer, welche sie nur sehr schwer aufgeben, weil sie dieselben 
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selbst gefunden haben und sie also ihr Eigenthum sind. Solche 
erweckte Christen lassen sich auch vom Prediger und Kirchen- 
rath nicht leicht bewegen, nach denjenigen Regeln einherzuge- 
hen, welche die Kirche fiir heilsam erachtet, sondern sie ma- 
chen sich ihre Regeln selbst. Was sie fir Siinde halten, sollen 
alle Leute fiir Siinde halten. Was nicht, nicht. Sie betheili- 
gen sich auch nicht gern an der kirchlichen Missions- und Er- 
ziehungs-Arbeit, sondern suchen sich ihre eigene Lieblingssache 
in der Mission aus, welche sie mit Vorliebe unterstiitzen.— 
Ausserdem sind sie in ihrem Urtheil tiber andere Christen mei- 
stens schroff und abstossend; sie verlangen, dass alle, die zu 
Christo kommen, auf dieselbe Weise zu Ihm kommen sollen, 
wie sie selbst, und sie meinen, dass diejenigen, die nicht diesel- 
ben Erfahrungen gemacht haben, keine wahre Christen sind, 

Diese Art erweckte Christen nennt man auch subjective 
Christen. Aber nicht alle Erweckte sind subjectiv. Auch ha- 
ben nicht alle erweckten Christen die angegebenen Fehler. 
Wer unter kirchlichem Einfluss erweckt worden ist, wird an 
dieser Subjectivitat nicht leiden, wenigstens nicht in demselben 
Grade, wie die unkirchlich erweckten, und wenn er daran lei- 
det, was allerdings mehr oder weniger bei Allen der Fall ist, so 
wird er leichter davon geheilt und zu einem brauchbaren Chri- 
sten gemacht werden, als jene. Weil die Kirche seine Mutter 
ist, so wird er sich von seiner Mutter leiten lassen, sonderlich 
wenn sie ihn nicht stief-miitterlich behandelt. Und die Kirche 
wird solche erweckten Christen dann zu ihren besten Gliedern 
rechnen, weil sie thatig und opferwillig sind und man sich in 
ihrem Umgang erbauen kann. Wie es besser ist, ein lebhaftes 
Pferd zu haben, wenn es auch zuweilen durchgehen will, als 
ein lahmes, blindes oder faules, das nie Trubel macht, so ist es 
besser, erweckte Glieder zu haben, als lauter triage, die man im- 
mer peitschen muss. 

Wie predigt man erwecklich ? 

Um erwecklich zu predigen, muss der Prediger nicht bloss 
die allgemeinen Heilswahrheiten, in allgemeinen Satzen predi« 
gen, sondern er muss vom Allgemeinen ausgehend auf das ein- 
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telne, auf das tagliche Leben und die Lebensumstainde und 
Erfahrungen der Menschen eingehen. 

Wenn wir uns die Summe aller Lebenswahrheiten als einen 
Kreis vorstellen, so ist der Mittelpunkt dieses Kreises Christus, 
und zwar Christus gekreuzigt fir unsere Siinden und aufer- 
standen um unserer Gerechtigkeit willen. Die Peripherie oder 
der Umfang des Kreises ist das subjective Leben der Christen mit 
seinen Erfahrungen: Die erweckliche Predigtweise nun muss 
von diesem Kreise weder ein Segment oder Abschnitt sein, denn 
diesem fehlt die Beriithrung des Mittelpunktes, ja oft der Mit- 
telpunkt selbst, noch darf sie ein concentrischer Kreis im 
Kreise selbst sein, denn diesem fehlt die Peripherie. Vielmehr 
muss die Predigt ein Sector sein, ein Ausschnitt, gebildet durch 
zwei Radien, die von der Peripherie nach dem Centrum gehen. 
Mit andern Worten :die Predigt, und zwaor jede Predigt, muss 
sich zuspitzen in dem einigen Opfer Christi fiir uns am Kreuze 
dargebracht, und von diesem Centrum miissen die Radien oder 
Strahlen der Wahrheit nach der Peripherie oder den Herzens- 
und Lebens-Erfahrungen der Menschen gehen. Die erweck- 
liche -Predigtweise wird darum, weil sie nicht beim Centrum 
stehen bleibt, sondern einen Theil der Peripherie einschliesst, 
nicht bei den allgemeinen Redensarten, bei der sogenannten 
Canaans-Sprache, bei den etwas abgenutzten Satzen und: Wor- 
ten der iiblichen Erbauungs- und Predigtbiicher stehen bleiben, 
sondern, weil sie das Leben selbst mit in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
trachtungen hineinzieht, ja selbst aus dem Leben ist, so wird 
sie die alten Wahrheiten in neuen Worten, Redewendungen 
und Formen darreichen, welche nicht, gleich den abgedrosche- 
nen Redensarten ermiiden und einschlafern, sondern gleich fri- 
schem Wasser die Aufmerksamkeit erregen. 

»,Denn grau, mein Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Doch griin des Lebens gold’ner Baum.“ 


Die erweckliche Predigtweise wird ferner, weil sie in das Le- 
ben selbst eingreift, nicht alle Zuhérer tiber einen Kamm sche- 
ren, und nicht entweder alle als unbussfertige und verstockte 
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Siinder betrachten, oder alle als liebe und Iebendige Christen, 
sondern sie wird es dem Zuhérer zum Bewusstsein bringen, dass 
unter den Zuhérern verschiedene Classen sind, lebendige mit 
Gottes Freude erfiillte Gotteskinder die einen; riickfallig und 
trige gewordene Gotteskinder die andern; bussfertige und 
nach Vergebung ihrer Siinden seufzende wieder andere ; gleich- 
giltige, schlafende wieder andere ; verstockte und todte wieder 
andere. Die erweckliche Predigtweise wirkt darum, wie der 
Spruch sagt, wie ein zweischneidiges Schwert, das da scheidet 
Mark und Bein. 

Die erweckliche Predigtweise, weil sie nicht blos von allge-— 
meinen Heilswahrheiten, sondern von speciellen Umstianden 
und Bediirfnissen redet, kann es darum nicht vermeiden, von 
eigenen persdnlichen Erfahrungen des Predigers oder anderer, 
ihm bekannter Personen zu reden, Anekdoten zu erzahlen. 
Diese Erzihlungen brauchen darum nicht gerade methodisti- 
sche Historchen, innerlich und dusgerlich unwahre oder wenig- 
stens stark mit Dekorationen versehene Geschichtchen von 
geringem thatsichlichem Wahrheitsgehalt zu sein, auch ist es 
nicht nothwendig, dass die ganze Predigt aus ordnungslos zu- 
sammengereihten Anekdoten bestehe; solche Uebertreibungen 
und Ausschreitungen miissen vielmehr sorgfaltig vermieden 
werden ; jedoch kann die erweckliche Predigtweise auch nicht 
alle Anekdoten vermeiden, denn sie sind, wie den Kindern die 
Rosinen im Kuchen, so den Zuhérern die Wiirze des Lebens- 
brotes, das Salz, von dem das Wort Gottes sagt, dass alle eure 
Rede lieblich und mit Salz gewiirzet sein soll. 

Ferner: die erweckliche Predigtweise, wenn sie das Chri- 
stenthum beschreibt, beschreibt nicht das unbewusste Christen- 
thum der nicht erweckten, blos kirchlichen Christen als das 
Ideal, oder das wahre Christenthum, sondern sie beschreibt das 
Leben des Glaubens ideal, wie es in der Bibel beschrieben ist, 
namlich als das Leben derjenigen, die durch den heiligen Geist 
Zeugniss bekommen haben, dass sie Gottes Kinder sind, welche 
Vergebung ihrer Siinden erlangt haben, welche wissen, dass sie 
vom Tode zum Leben hindurchgedrungen sind, welche die Welt 
verlassen haben, und deren Wandel im Himmel ist. 
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Damit ist nicht gesagt, dass die erweckliche Predigtweise dig 
wahren Christen als Engel oder vollkommene Heilige darstellt; 
thite sie das, so wirde sie der Kirche und der Kirchenlehre 
in’s Angesicht schlagen. Aber das ist damit gesagt, dass sie, 
weil sie eben Erweckung wirken will, die erweckten Christen 


- guch als die wahren Christen darstellt, als die Vollkommenen, 


nach dem Masse des vollkomnienen Mannesalters Christi. Wel- 
cher Prediger das nicht thut, sondern vielmehr in seiner Pre- 
digtweise die erweckten Christen verdachtigt und die unbewuss- 
ten Christen als die einzigen wirklichen preist, der darf sich 
nicht wundern, wenn seine Predigt auch nicht Erweckung, son- 
dern unbewusstes Christenthum, kindlichen Schlummer hervor- 
bringt. 

Die erweckliche Predigtweise ist eifrig. Derjenige, welcher 
erwecklich predigt, ist selbst mit einem starken Gefiihl des Mit- 
leids fir die schlummernden und todten Zuhérer, und der Ent- 
riistung und des Zornes Gottes iiber die Siinde der Menschen 
erfillt. Dieses Gefiihl hat er sich nicht selbst gemacht, um 
erwecklich zu predigen, sondern es ist in ihm hervorgebracht 
dadurch, dass er selbst taglich und ginzlich im ernsten Ringen 
nach der Heiligung begriffen und nicht allein nach etlichen, 
sondern nach allen Geboten Gottes zu wandeln beflissen ist. 
Aus seinem eigenen taiglichen Glaubenskampfe kommt ihm der 
Ernst des Lebens. Es ist ihm ein rechter Ernst, selbst heilig zu 
sein und im Glauben zu wandeln. In diesen Kampfen ist er 
mannbar und mannhaft geworden. Er nimmt es nicht leicht, 
kann es nicht leicht nehmen. Er ist kein Weichling oder ein 
Rohr, das vom Winde hin und her geweht wird, sondern er tritt 
auf die Kanzel gleich einem Krieger, der eben mit den wilden 
Thieren gefochten hat. Darum redet er ernst, feurig, eindring- 
lich. Weil der erweckliche Prediger selbst im taglichen Leben 
das Wort gebraucht und es bestandig auf seine eigenen Erfah- 
rungen, Umstinde und Versuchungen anwendet, so wendet er 
es auch in der Predigt auf die verschiedenen Lebensumstande 
seiner Zuhorer an, er eignet es ihnen zu. 

Zu solcher Predigtweise passt die homiletische Art besser als 
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die synthetische, weil in der Homilie der Redner mit der Zu- 
eignung nicht bis zum Schlusse der Predigt zu warten braucht, 
sondern jeden Vers, nachdem er ihn erklart hat, anwenden und 
zueignen kann. 

Der Erweckungs-Prediger begniigt sich schliesslich auch 
nicht mit allgemeinen Ermahnungen zur Busse, oder zu Christo 
zu kommen, wie die Schrift und die Erbauungs-Sprache sie be- 
stindig gebraucht, sondern er gibt dem Zuhérer genau und um- 
standlich, bis in’s Einzelne an, welchen Weg er einzuschlagen 
hat, um zum Heil zu gelangen. Nicht dass er allen ein und 
dasselbe rath, aber er wird doch so zu reden wissen, dass dieje- 
nigen Zuhorer, die von seinen Worten ergriffen sind, entweder 
aus der Predigt erfahren, wie sie es anzufangen haben, um 
Vergebung ihrer Siinden zu finden, oder, wenn sie das nicht 
verstanden haben, sich bewogen fiihlen, entweder zum Predi- 
ger, oder zu einem erfahrenen Bekannten hinzugehen, und sich 
von ihm den Weg des Lebens ausfiihrlich auslegen zu lassen. 


Wann soll man erwecklich predigen ? 
Nicht immer. 


Die erweckliche Predigtweise ist nicht die einzig richtige. 
Es gibt Zeiten, wo man nicht erwecklich, sondern erbaulich 
predigen soll. Wenn unter den Zuhiérern viele sind, die um 
ihrer Seele Heil ernstlich bekiimmert sind, zerstossene Rohre 
und miihsam glimmende Dochte, so verlangt Gott, dass man 
mit Jerusalem freundlich reden soll. Da heisst es: Triste, 
tréste mein Volk. . 

Wenn die Gemeinde der Mehrzahl nach aus erweckten Chri- 
sten besteht, welche mehr oder weniger eifrig nach der Heili- 
gung jagen und im Genuss der Freude Gottes stehen, so ist es 
auch nicht Zeit, erwecklich zu predigen, sondern erbaulich. 
Der Apostel sagt, dass Milch den Kindern gebihre und starke 
Speise den Starken, und den Ebriern schreibt er, dass er jetzt 
nicht wieder von den Anfangsgriinden reden, sondern zur Voll- 
kommenheit fahren wolle. Wer immer nur erwecklich oder 
Busse und Bekehrung predigt, der predigt seine Gemeinde 
todt. 
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Ferner: wenn der Prediger das Zutrauen seiner Gemeinde 
verloren hat und weiss, dass viele, einflussreiche Glieder gegen 
ihn eingenommen sind, so ist es nicht raphsam, erwecklich zu 
predigen, weil in diesem Falle die Zuhérer meinen werden, der 
Prediger sei gereizt, er schimpfe oder stichele. 

Dagegen ist es Zeit, erwecklich zu predigen, wenn die Ge- 
meinde zwar Liebe und Zutrauen zum Prediger hat, dagegen 
aber in Gleichgiltigkeit oder Selbstgerechtigkeit versunken ist, 
was sich an der Lauhheit im Besuch der Gottesdienste, an der 
Karglichkeit der Missions-Gaben, an der Stummheit des Mun- 
des zeigt, wenn das Wort theuer,oder selten geworden im Munde 
der Gemeindeglieder. In solchen Zeiten beruhigt sich der Pre- 
diger gern damit, dass er sagt, das Wort das er predige, werde 

‘doch nicht unfruchtbar bleiben, wenn er auch die Frucht nicht 
sehe; Gott habe es eben fiir besser gehalten, ihn keine Frucht 
sehen zu lassen, aber er hoffe, ja sei gewiss, dass im Verborge- 
nen das Wort wirke. Es ist aber wohl zu bedenken, dass der 
ausgestreute Saame zwar kurze Zeit im Verborgenen keimt, 
namlich, in der Erde, wo man nicht sieht, wie er Wurzeln 
schlagt, wenn aber nach Wochen und Monaten das Keimen 
noch immer im Verborgenen bleibt, und nichts davon sich oben 
uber der Erde zeigt, so hat man alle Ursache zu glauben, dass 
der Saame verdorben sei und nie aufgehen werde. Dann ist es 
‘Zeit von neuem zu pfligen und zu sien, sonst méchte die Zeit der 
Saat vorubergehen, und wenn die Erntezeit gekommen ist, 
mochte es heissen: der Sommer ist vergangen, und der Winter 
ist gekommen, und uns ist keine Hilfe geworden. 

Ob es in unserer kirchlichen Gemeinschaft gegenwirtig an 
der Zeit sei, erwecklich zu predigen, beantworten wir im Gan- 
zen mit ,,Ja.“ 

Es ist eine Zeit gewesen, besonders unter unseren englischen, 
methodistisch und puritanisch gepflegten englischen Gemein- 
‘den, wo eher zu viel als zu wenig Erweckung war, wenn man 
so sagen darf. Diesem Uebelstand gegeniiber ist mit Recht die 
objective und christocentrische Predigtweise empfohlen worden. 
Jetzt ist das aber nicht so. Die christocentrische Predigt hat 
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awar das Centrum, Obristum, aber nicht die Peripherie, das 
Leben des Menschen, erreicht. Viele schlummern in Folge 
dessen. In andern Kreisen ist auf methodistische, subjective 
und sensationelle Anregung die Ermtidung als Ruckwirkung, . 
Reaktion, gefolgt. Auch hier thut Weckung noth. In unse- 
ren deutschen Gemeinden herrscht ohnehin das aus Deutsch- 
land mitgebrachte und das in den Pennsylvanischen Landge- 
meinen Uberlieferte unbewusste Christenthum der Staatskirche 
stark vor. Nur wenige Glieder haben wir, die als Frachte von 
Erweckungen anzusehen, oder die zum Selbstbewusstsein der 
Gotteskindschaft durch Erfahrung gelangt sind. 

Ich meine, da sei es zeitgemiss, zu wecken. 





ART. V.—THE WARFARE OF LIFE.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


1 Kinos xx, 11: “ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” 

THAT is,as we intend to apply these words on the pre- 
sent occasion, let not him who is just equipped for the battle of 
life by long and careful culture and training, whose hopes and 
aspirations are high and strong, let not him trusting in these, 
boast himself as he who has made the trial of life and put off 
the armor after a faithful and successful warfare. And my 
object in dwelling upon this subject is, not to lessen your am- 
bition, cool your ardor, or discourage your high aspirations ; 
but only to present a few considerations which may forewarn 
you of the difficulties and dangers that are before you, and pre- 
sent the seriousness and earnestness of life in a way in which 


* A Baccalaureate sermon preached in the College Chapel, Lancaster, June 15, 
1879. 
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you have not yet realized it, but in which sooner or later it 
must become your experience. 


LIFE A WARFARE. 


Antagonism is a law of life in all forms of created existence. 
Life is activity, and wherever there is action in the sphere of 
the finite there is reaction, wherever there is motion there is 
resistance. Hence deep down in the rudimentary forms of na- 
ture we find already dim prophecies of the warfare of life. In 
the inorganic world every force that passes into motion does so 
only by overcoming some opposing force. The harmony of the 
spheres is the product of antagonistic forces. 

When we come to the organic kingdom—the sphere of natu- 
ral existence where the life principle proper enters, we find the 
same law of antagonism. The active, moving, principle in the 
germ can unfold itself only by bursting throiigh its material 
environment by its innate energy or force, and the. subsequent 
growth of the plant is the constant triumph of the vital prin- 
ciple over the forces of inorganic nature which serve as neces- 
sary conditions of its development in leaf, and bud, flower and 
fruit. Itis this triumph of the vital principle over the forces 
of nature below it that produces the destruction of the crude 
forms of matter and brings about a real resurrection of them in 
the endless variety of beauty in the vast vegetable kingdom. 

A little observation serves to reveal this general law at work 
in the animal world. It is in part a war on the vegetable sub- 
stance by which animal life is nourished and supported, and in 
part a war of animal upon animal. We meet here also a quasi 
will power in the animal soul, and the animal kingdom forces 
a sort of organization by the assertion of power from the 
stronger over the weaker. The wonderful laws of instinct and 
animal ingenuity reveal a constant struggle and warfare for the 
preservation of life and the perpetuation of the species. 

When man came upon the scene as the crown of the creative 
work, he came as the world’s king and lord. He was made to 

“have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and over the fowl of 
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the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” God 
placed him in the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep tt. 
This lordship over nature implies an exertion of energy and 
power to control it. Weare not to imagine that even if the 
ground had never been cursed on account of man’s sin, what- 
ever that means, there would have been no exertion and labor 
necessary to bring and keep nature entirely under his control. 
Not only nature as it existed out of him, but nature within 
him, in the form of appetites and desires waited for and chal- 
lenged the assertion of that control of the will which would at 
once subject the natural to the moral. 

Without carrying out this thought now as to what man and 
the world would have been had sin never entered, we pass at 
this point to consider the warfare of life as it is, simply re- 
marking that the original and necessary law of antagonism in 
the development of human life has in it elements that are deeper 
than, and prior to, sin. 

Humanity is not only individual but it is also a generic uni- 
ty, including all the social forms of development in the family, 
the state, and the race, which enter into the history of the 
world. Looking at the world as it is, we find the warfare of 
life confronting us in ascending cycles, all of which have un- 
derlying them the potencies of a spiritual world from which 
our humanity has its origin, and in which it is to find its end 
and destiny. 

Looking forth over the world now with its teeming millions 
of inhabitants we behold this struggle. 

1. As a struggle for subsistence, a struggle for the supply of 
man’s natural wants that pertain mainly to his physical well- 
being. With millions it is a warfare to obtain the bare neces- 
sities of life, food and clothing and shelter. With millions 
more it is a struggle to lay up in store for the future of our 
merely earthly life, and thus provide against contingencies in 
the time to come. At first view it is indeed amazing to see 
how much of the world’s time and energy, care and forethought 
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intelligence and skill, are expended in this direction. It might 
seem as if the soul was made for the body, man’s intelligence 
and will-power given to him merely for the purpose of subdu- 
ing nature in order to provide for his physical wants. He must 
derive cubsistence from nature, from air, earth, and sea, and 
these seem arrayed against him, so that he must, as it were, 
fight every inch of his way in subduing them and making them 
tributary to his wants. The angry storm frowns and howls, 
the lightnings flash forth threatening and death, the floods de- 
fy his strength, and ten thousand enemies rise up from the 
realm of nature to thwart his efforts and defy his lordship. 
- That the warfare in this form is real we may be sure from wit- 
nessing the intense earnestness with which millions contend 
day by day to obtain bread. Yea the strongest and the wealth- 
iest turn pale and tremble in the presence of the enemies that 
constantly threaten to destroy as in an instant what they have 
gathered through years of patient toil. It is the world’s great 
struggle for physical subsistence. All along the pathway of 
life in this lowest sphere lie the wrecks of broken fortunes and 
broken hearts too, so that even here none may boast until he 
has made the trial and conquered in the warfare. 


THE WARFARE IN THE ETHICAL SPHERE. 

2. Looking into the problem of human life more deeply we 
find a warfare going forward in the sphere of the ethical or 
moral. Physical subsistence is, after all, only the basis or 
platform for the revelation of a deeper cycle of the mystery 
of man’s life. 

We see now that the soul is not for the body, but the body 
for the soul. Man does not live to eat, but he eats to live. He 
has a moral as well as a physical constitution, As his phy- 
sical life is linked through the body with nature, his higher 
ethical life is joined with a spiritual world through the soul. 
In the development of his intellectual, esthetic, and ethical, 
nature there is a constant struggle, a warfare in which we wit- 
ness both victory and defeat. I shall refer here briefly to the 
problem of man’s moral being. What is this? 
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Most briefly stated it is, as you have been taught, the 
actualization of the good. The idea of the good as applied to 
our human life resolves itself into the ideas of right, social co- 

ntegration, and religion. The purely moral problem takes in 
the first two, but comes to its completion in the third as 
another and higher sphere of our spiritual being. 

Humanity is a spiritual unity, including a vast variety of 
complex forms of existence in the individual and in the social 
economy, each in and for the other. We have here the reve- 
lation of the moral law, which is as unchangeable as God Him- 
self, in its endless variety of application to the unfolding life of 
man and the world. Man must not only live, but he must live — 
according to the law of right and love. His life as it develops 
in the social organisms of the family, the state, the race, forms 
a vast net-work into the web of which must be woven the 
spiritual laws according to which our life is to develop. 

This problem of rising from the natural’ into the moral 
involves, we think, a struggle and warfare, even apart from 
the fact of sin. But taking the world as it is, we find that the 
warfare here involves a strife between good and evil. To 
establish the principle of righteousness in the individual and 
in society requires a life and death struggle between two 
opposing forces. In the individual it is the struggle to build 
up a character in which the physical nature shall be governed 
by the moral, the selfish desires and propensities reduced to 
subjection to the will, and the idea of the good be placed as the 
guiding star of life’s work. It is to fill out the work and duty 
of life in the relations we are called to occupy, and the pur- 
suits or callings we engage in. It is to be honest, faithful and 
true, to be liberal and kind and loving, in the midst of all 
temptations to the contrary. It is to keep upin the race with . 
others who are pressing forward to the same goal, so as to win 
success in the course we have chosen. 

Few words may describe the contest; the toil and struggle 
of years alone can determine its conclusion. The warfare here 
strikes deeper into the spiritual sensibilities and energies of our 
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nature, and tasks more severely our strength. How many 
enter it with buoyant spirits, confident of success, who when 
the gradual struggle reveals itself amid the cares and trials of 
life, succumb before the enemy and retire in defeat? Partial 
failure marks the pathway of every life. The great, the strong, 
the good, all must acknowledge that it is only partially and 
imperfectly that they actualize their own ideal. 

In this warfare the life of the individual becomes joined with 
the social forms of life in which he lives and acts. There is no 
personal self-completion except in these social relations. Hence 
we see families engaging in the struggle, and often suffer 
defeat, or become broken and shattered by calamity and 
disaster. States in their apparently impregnable strength 
tremble and totter before the social problems whose solution 
confronts them. Great men often become representatives and 
leaders in causes and movements that are unrighteous and 
untrue, and they eventually go down and perish with the 
wrong. In the whirl and turmoil of business and trade, in the 
competitions of professional life, in the race for political pre- 
ferment, how full of strife and struggle human life is! And 
how comparatively few there are who amidst all its temptations 
can rise to the moral elevation, so as to be able to say truly 
and conscientiously, “‘I had rather be right than be the presi- 
dent of the greatest republic in history!” 

3. In the sphere of man’s religious nature. Man is body 
soul, and spirit, or body, natural mind, and spiritual mind. 
This trichotomy is very generally adopted in one way or 
another by psychologists and finds support in the New Tes- 
tament, while it does not necessarily conflict with the twofold 
division into body and soul. The main point in either theory 
is the fact, conceded generally, that man has a religious nature, 
and that the idea of religion enters as a prominent factor into 
the life of every individual and the history of the race. If we 
distinguish between morality and religion, as I think we may, 
the former may be considered as having reference mainly to 
the ethical relation of man to his fellow-men, while the latter 
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then would have reference mainly to man’s relation directly to 
God. It is in the sphere of his spiritual nature that we find 
especially the capacities and aptitudes of humanity for com- 
munion with the divine. It seems, indeed, strange that while 
psychologists and philosophic writers all alike concede to man 
a religious natare, there should nevertheless be those who deny 
that any provision has been made to satisfy its wants in the 
way of any real and true revelation from the infinite source of 
spiritual life. 

We do not stop now to argue that question, but assume, 
according to the creed of Christendom, that God has made a 
supernatural revelation to man in the person of the God-man, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and that Christianity is the absolute 
religion for man, and possessed of supernatural contents in the 
way of spiritual life. Now it is in the sphere of religion that 
our nature is most directly joined with the spiritual world, 
that world of spiritual realities that underlies and upholds the 
phenomenal universe. Here it is that the warfare in man’s 
life between the evil and the good reaches its crisis and his 
eternal destiny is determined. And here it is also that we 
meet with those living powers that permeate and penetrate life 
under all other forms and relations and determines its ultimate 
character. What we mean is that life in any of its cycles can 
come to its true meaning and end only in this highest cycle, and 
victory or defeat there is determined by victory or defeat 
here. ; 

The contest here is described by the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. when he says, “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

The panoply of the warfare is also described as spiritual in 
its character. The strength for gaining the victory comes not 
from any innate power of the will, although this is the organ 
through which it is exercised, but from the supernatural king- 
dom of truth, of righteousness, and love, brought into our 
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world by Him who conquered death and hades and now lives 
forevermore. 

Men may imagine that they are sufficient for the warfare of 
life independent of faith in God, and without the strength that 
comes from Him. To superficial observation it may seem to 
be the case. Vigorous physical power may exert itself with 
temporary success to win bread from the world of nature,— 
may even amass superabundance of wealth, and surround itself 
with earthly luxury. The intelligence of man may seem to be 
well-nigh omnipotent to control the rebellious agencies and 
powers that rise up to impede its progress. The will may 
boast in its power to direct, to subdue and conquer. But as 
the contest goes on and its real character is revealed in the 
trials that come to bow and humble the strongest spirit, there 
comes a time in every man’s life when these resources fail, 
He reaches a point at which the question presses itself home 
to his weary spirit, what is the end of all earthly seeking? and 
finding no satisfactory response to this question, as he looks 
out upon the boundless expanse of being upon which he has 
entered, he gives up the contest and drifts aimlessly whither- 
soever blind chance or fate may carry him. 

The warfare of life in all its forms then reaches its crisis for vic- 
tory or defeat in the sphere of religion. The contest here is be- 
tween faith and unbelief, between the principle of love and the 
principle of selfishness, between the supremacy of the divine law 
and the will of man to direct his own way. It is a contest that is by 
no means limited to a given class of religionists—to those who be- 
lieve in a supernatural revelation and hold to certain Church 
creeds and dogmas. Every man has a religion. He has his views 
of God and of his responsibility to Him. He has his object of 
reverence and worship, and of supreme devotion and love. We 
do not mean that all religions are alike. There are true and 
false religions among individuals as among nations and peoples. 
But whatever it is, it exerts a controlling influence on the war- 
fare of life under all other forms. If a man’s religion, what- 
ever it is, gives way—if his faith in God loses his hold upon 
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him, and his trust in Providence fails,—all other foundations 
will eventually give way and fail likewise. Where there is no 
positive, fixed, religious principle, there will in the end be no 
steady aim in any pursuit in life. To make shipwreck here is 
to lose the direction and guidance in the struggle of life as a 
whole. While, therefore, we have viewed life as comprehending 
different cycles we cannot for a moment rightly conceive of 
them as independent of each other. They are so related and 
bound together that the highest must inevitably determine 
those below it. Whatever difficulty there may be in explaining 
such lives as those, for instance, of Kant and Spinoza, and 
thousands of others, where morality seemed to reach the 
highest perfection without any acceptance of any revealed 
religion, yet it will be found that they were not without a 
religion. Spinoza, who was called an atheist by some, ex- 
pended his greatest intellectual power on his work de Deo, 
and Kant, while claiming morality as the highest life for man, 
really made the principle of his ethics, reverence for the moral 
law enthroned in the will, his religion. Spinoza, though him- 
self an avowed pantheist, when spoken to on the subject by 
members of the family in which he lived, who were members of 
the Lutheran Church, encouraged them to believe that if true 
to their religion they could assuredly find in it a peaceful life 
and a happy death. No one who looks deeply into the work- 
ings of the human heart and the ways of human life can speak 
lightly of religion, If then religion be of such controlling 
force in the warfare of life, it becomes necessarily a question of 
vital importance whether a man’s religion be true or false. 
There may be an acceptance of and an avowed adherence to 
the true religion, where through weakness or unfaithfulness the 
life may fail to respond in a sound morality, but there can be 
no true success in life where a false religion is embraced. 
Seeing imperfections and failings in the lives of its adhe- 
rents, men often judge unfavorably and harshly of Christianity, 
but it is much easier to see short-comings in others than to be 
consistent ourselves. Let no one judge here until he has made 
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the trial of leading a consistent religious life himself, and that 
in the face of trials and temptations, the power of which he has 
had as yet little or no experience. ‘‘ Let not him that girdeth 
on the harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” With 
all the weaknesses, faults, and inconsistencies of its adherents, 
Christianity has proved itself the greatest moral power in the 
lives of men, and in the history of the race that the world has 
ever known. 

The danger here is that men may undervalue the strength of 
their spiritual enemies and the severity of the contest. It has 
passed into a trite proverb that it is unwise and often fatal to 
despise the strength of an enemy. “ Which of you intending 
to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it? Lest haply, after he 
hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that 
behold it begin to mock him, saying, This man began to build, 
and was not able to finish. Or what king, going to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth 
whether he be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand? Or else while the other is 
a great way off, he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth con- 
ditions of peace.” All which means, not that the equipment 
and armor of the Christian religion is insufficient for the war- 
fare, but that it must be adopted and used to the exclusion of 
all reliance on merely human strength. “So likewise whoso- 
ever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple.” It was not a friend and adherent of Israel, 
but an enemy, concerning whose boasting, the king of Israel 
said, “ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off.” 

In conclusion, let us gather up under two general heads, 
what we regard as the necessary conditions for success in the 
warfare of life, as suggested by the consideration we have now 
given to this suject. 

1. In the work and warfare of life commit yourselves by a 
living faith to the orderings and allotments of a divine Providence. 
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That there is a divine government of the world that reaches to 
all the affairs of life, both great and small, is a fundamental 
belief in all positive, theistic religions, and clearly set forth as 
a principle in the Christian religion. It may be differently 
interpreted and explained in relation to the problem of human 
freedom, but the truth itself may not be questioned in any form 
of the Christian faith. Providence is a mystery to fathom 
which quite transcends the power of the human mind. Every 
human life, as well as the course and destiny of nations, comes . 
under its application and measure. It is founded on eternal 
and unchangeable righteousness, and vindicates in the end 
truth and justice against all forms of iniquity, oppression and 
vice. It is not only righteous, but loving having for its end 
the eternal good of every person. It makes room for freedom, 
so that its hidden laws require the activity and labor of man, 
and it may be turned into a judgment instead of a blessing by 
the wickedness of man. But it is safe, and the only course of 
safety, for every man to commit his life to its infinitely wise 
orderings, in the full faith that it- will be found not only 
righteous, but also kind and loving. We meet here the difficult 
problem that success in life in any sphere is the result of im- 
mutable laws, and therefore there is no room for what is called 
an overruling Providence. The two things are not in conflict, 
but our knowledge of the innumerable conditions that enter into 
even a single person’s destiny, both here and hereafter, is too 
imperfect to bring such life and destiny within the compass of 
human judgment. 

The great and the good are not always successful in the 
temporal and earthly cycle of human life. Eminent fitness 
and qualification do not always ensure their reward on earth. 
The good and the worthy often receive injustice through the 
fallible judgment and unrighteous decisions of men. Besides 
there are what are called calamities and misfortunes against 
which no human power can provide. To make success, in the 
world’s sense of that word, the aim and end of life, is a false 
and dangerous principle. It is the policy that leads many to get 
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wealth and position, honestly if you can, dishonestly if you 
must. The only true and safe guide for any life here, is to do 
right and prove faithful to every trust, and leave results in the 
hands of an all-wise and loving Providence, believing that God 
will overrule all for the best. Such faith outweighs all merely 
human foresight, and especially all human prudence and cun- 
ning, and will survive when they have gone down into ingno- 
minious defeat. 

Second, and finally, commit yourselves in the struggle of life 
to the guidance and support of Him who lived and labored in 
Galilee and Judea, died wpon the cross, and rose again from the 
dead, as being Himself the revelation of the only true sans living 
God, blessed over all forever more. 

If we ask, who is God, and where is God, human reason, 
science, and philosophy can never satisfy us. It is only in 
Christ that man can know God. The fullness of the Godhead 
dwelt in Him bodily, and He is now exalted on the throne of 
the universe. Faith in providence is blind, unless it comes 
from faith in the God of providence. Out of Christ there is no 
light to guide man in his search after God. . He is therefore at 
the same time the object of all true faith, and the only perfect 
example and infallible teacher for man. All human examples 
of excellence fail and come short, all merely human teaching is 
fallible; but in Jesus Christ you have before you the perfection 
of God in human form, and in His Word you have the only in- 
fallible guide through the darkness of man’s earthly state to the 
region of light beyond. 

Therefore call no man master on earth, for one is your mas- 
ter, even the Lord from heaven. Above Plato, and Socrates, 
above Confucius and Buddha and Mohammed, above the greatest 
and best of earth, stands forth the character and life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the only perfect model of truth and holiness the 
world has ever seen. And He is unapproachable in immacu- 
late holiness and unutterable majesty because He is not only 
man but also God. When all else fails you in life, when you 
despair = help from your fellow-men, and find in yourselves, 
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that is in your own unaided strength, as you assuredly will, 
when tested and tried, only weakness and failure, then turn to 
Him in the childlike, confiding faith of the great apostle who 
said—* Lord, unto whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life, and we believe and are sure that Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” and you will never be dis- 
appointed. 

With these last counsels, gentlemen of the Senior Class, we 
commend you to His care and keeping in the great warfare of 
life, and pray that you may gain the victory and the unfading 
crown in and through His great and glorous name! Amen! 





Arr. VI.—A REVIEW OF AN ARTICLE ON THE NUMBERS 
OF GENESIS. 





BY J. E. KERSCHNER, A. B. 





Waite looking over an article written by Dz. Bertaxav, of 
Gittingen, for the Theologische Jahrbucher,* we notice that he 
attempts to derive the ages of some of the persons found in the 
Old Testament, by a certain combination of their ages when 
their first child was born. On page 664 of the Dreiwndzwan- 
zigster Band, Viertes Heft, we notice the following work : 


AGE WHEN FIRST REMAINING YEARS 


NAME. CHILD Wa’ BORN. UNTIL DEATH. AGE. 
Adam, 130 800 930 
Seth, . 105 807 gi2 
Enos, go 815 995 
Cainan, 70 840 gio 
Mahalaleel, 65 830 ‘ 895 
Jared, 62 785 847 
Enoch, 65 300 365 
Methuselah, 67 653 720 
Lamech, ; 53 600 653 
Noah, ; 500 

Until the time of flood, 100 


* Dreiundzwanzigster Band. Viertes Heft, 1878. 
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From the first column Dr. Bertheau attempts to construct 
the last. He does this by a series of combinations which are 
taken at random, until‘ he comes to Jared. His age is derived 
by a combination of the numbers beginning with the one op- 
posite his name in the first column, and taking all the numbers 
to the time of the flood, or the end of the first column. In this 
way he gets 847—62+465+67+53+500+109. In the same 
way the ages of Methuselah and Lamech may be found; but 
for the remaining six, any numbers from the first column are 
taken, only the same number must not be repeated oftener 
than it occurs in the first column; é. ¢., 53 occurs only once, 
and must not be used oftener in any one combination, 65 occurs 
twice, and it may therefore be used once or twice, in the same 
combination, but not oftener. 

Here we beg leave to remark that this law is the law of com- 
binations as given in Algebra; and is not by any means a 
discovery growing out of the numbers in the above columns. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE DR. ‘BERTHEAU’S RESULTS, 
4 . 
Age of Adam, ==930 years=105-+-90-+- 7046545004100 of Seth, Enos, 


Cainan, Mahalaleel Noah, until time of flood. 


Age of Seth, =912 “ ==sum of the numbers 65, 62, 65, 67, 53, 500, 100 


Age of Encs, — ==905 


Age of Cainan, =910 


Age of Mahalaleel,=—=895 
Age of Jared, ==847 


Age of Enoch, =365 


Age of Methuselah,—=720 


“ 


of Mahalaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, La- 
mech, Noah, until time of flood. 

==sum of the numbers 130, 105, 70, 500, 100 of 
Adam, Seth, Cainan, Noah, until time of flood. 

==sum of the numbers 130, 65, 62, 53, 500, 100 of 
Adam, Mahalaleel, Jared, Lamech, Noah, until 
time of flood. 

==the sum of the numbers 130, 105, 90, 70, 500 
of Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Noah. 

==the sum of the numbers 62, 65, 67,53, 500, 
100, #.¢., the six last numbers of the first 
column ; he lived to the time of the flood. 

==the sum of the numbers 130, 70, 65, 100 of 
Adam, Cainan, Mahalaleel, until time of the 
flood, 

==sum of the numbers 67, 63, 500, 100, #.¢., 
the four last numbers of the first column; he 
lived to the time of the flood. 
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Age of Lamech, =653 ‘‘ ==sum of the numbers 53, 500, 100, #.¢., the three 
last numbers of the first column; he lived to 
the time of the flood. i 


“ We remark in addition that the number 950, in case of Noah, Genesis ix. 
29, is the sum of the numbers 130, 90, 65, 65, 500, and 100 of Adam, Enos, Ma- 
halaleel, Enoch, Noah, until the time of flood.’ 


Now the author says, “ Die Frage ist nur, ob die iiberlieferten 
Altersangaben durch Rechnung entstehen konnten und entstan- 
den sind, Und auf diese Frage ist eine, wie, ich meine, vollstan- 
dig befriedigend Antwort gefunden.” He also discusses cer- 
tain points with reference to the true numbers and what the 
series ought to be. We do not propose to treat of this, for it 
is beyond our line of study. Given the series of numbers in 
either form, is it not very likely that the ages could be con- 
structed by combinations without any underlying scheme, is 
the question which we take up here. 


** The work of Dr. Bertheau is very good and accurate so far 
“eas the combinations and additions are concerned. Here we 


agree with Dr. Bertheau and the specialists to whom he re- 
ferred his work. When, however, we look atthe number of 
combinations that can be found, we respectfully but earnestly 
think that the wonder does not lie in the fact that every age 
finds a corresponding result in the combinations; but it would 
be strange if it did not. 

In the first column we have ten numbers, besides the one 
belonging to Noah, which occurs in every sum leaving out the ~ 
age of Enoch. Let us then consider the age of Enoch first. 
This is 865 years. In producing this age all the combinations 
that can be found out of ten numbers, taking four at a time 
and five at a time, can be used. These will produce 462 com- 
binations. We do not take three at a time, because the sum of 
the three largest numbers is 180+105+100=—335, a number 
less than 365, and therefore none of the combinations taking 
one, two and three numbers at a time can produce 365. We 
do not take more than five at a time, because taking the sum 
of six of the least numbers as 53, 62, 65, 65, 67 and 70, the 
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sum of which is 382, will fall above the age 365 years; and 
therefore the combinations taking six, seven, eight, nine and 
ten at a time must be excluded, because they will necessarily be 
too large. Taking the 462 results, we cannot count upon them 
as being all different results; for we find by actual trial, as we 
will show hereafter, that it is likely that on an average between 
two and three results will be alike. Suppose there was only 
one different number for any two results of the combinations, 
then we would have 231 different numbers. If. one different 
number occurs for every three results, we will have 154 different 
numbers. 

The least combination taking four numbers at a time that 
can occur, must be the sum of the four least numbers in the 
first column, viz.: 58+62+65+65=245. (We take 65 twice 
because it occurs twice in the first column). The largest com- 
bination that can occur by taking five numbers at a tim®,. will 
be the sum of 130, 105, 100, 90 and 70=495. The difference 
between these two limits is 495—246—249. Now notice that 
the results of from 154 to 231 combinations must be differenty - 
numbers, all will be integers, and would it not be strange, if ~ 
not one of those results would be 365, the age of Enoch, which 
stands about midway between the two extremes? Let us look 
at this a little more closely. It takes only 250 different num- 
bers larger than 245 and less than 495 to make every natural 
number from 245 up to 495. We learn by observation that 

_ the different numbers produced will be from about 154 to 231. 
The highest limit would give all the natural numbers except 
nineteen, and the lower limit about three-fifths of them. This 
last proportion would be rather small, if it did not happen that 
365 was about midway between 245 and 495, when it is very 
likely that the results of the combinations would give nearly all 
the natural series of numbers. 

The three ages of Jared, Methuselah and Lamech, we think 
are correctly accounted for, when the author says that they 
lived to the time of the flood. It could not well be otherwise, 
but that all the numbers from the one opposite their names to 
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the end of the series would amount to the age of each; because 
they were a direct line of descendants, including Enoch, ac- 
cording to Genesis v. Here the reader must bear in mind that 
the numbers in this part of the work are taken from the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, and do not always correspond to Genesis v. of 
King James’ translation; but the line of descendants is the 
same. ; 
In deriving the ages of Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan and 
Mahalaleel there is this fact to be noticed. The number 500 
enters into every sum. Taking the difference between the 
highest number of the five, in the third column and 500, we get 
930—500—430, and the difference between the least of the five, 
895 and 500, we get 395. Therefore the combinations of the 
ten numbers in the first column, excluding 500, which corres- 
pond to numbers in the third column, must include and lie 
betwe@n the numbers 430 and 895, to which if 500 be added, 
you get the ages cf the first five men. 

. The number of combinations will be those produced by taking 
our, five and six numbers at a time, which will give us 672 
combinations. We exclude all the rest for the same reason 
that is given under the discussion of the number corresponding 
to the age of Enoch. Taking the lowest estimate, viz.: that 
we will have one different result for every three numbers, we 
will have 224 different results. If we take the highest we will 
get 336 different results. The highest combination will be 
1304+105+100+90+70+67—562. The lowest 583+62+65+ 
65=245. The difference is 562—245=—317; i. e., we need 317 
different numbers to make all the natural numbers from 245 up 
to 562 ; and we have from 224 to 336 numbers, (here we ought to 
say 317, for there can be no 336 different results), to meet the 
case. The highest result required is 430, which is 562—430, 
or 122 below the highest limit, and the lowest number required, 
895, is 150 above the lowest limit. It is very likely, there- 
fore, that from 895 to 430 the combinations would give nearly 
all the natural numbers, which added to 500 must give the 
five first numbers in the third column without any underlying 
scheme. 
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Now let us look at the figures given on page 672 of the same 
article. These are the numbers: 


AGE WHEN FIRST REMAINING YEARS 
NAME. CHILD WAS BORN. OF EACH MAN’S LIFE. } 
1. Shem, 100 5 500 
2. Arphaxad, 35 403 
3. Salah, 30 403 
4. Eber, 34 430 
5. Peleg, 30 209 
6. Reu, 32 207 
7. Serug, 30 200 
8. Nahor, 29 119 
9. Terah, 7o 135 
10, Immigration of Abra- 
ham at the age of 75 


Dr. Bertheau’s combinations are the following : 


Arphaxad, 403S1OOF35-+304+34-+30F29-+ 70-475- 
Salah, 4°3= “ “ “ “ “él “ 

Eber, 430==100-+ 30+ 34+ 30+32+-30+29+-70+75. 
Peleg, 209== 344+ 30+70+75. 

Reu, 207== 324+30+70+75. . 

Serug, 200== 35-+30+30+ 30+75. 

Nahor, 11g== 30+30+30+29. 

Terah, 135= 35+30+70. 


The reader will notice that the numbers whose sum always 
corresponds to an age, are all found in the first column. The 
first age, 500, cannot be found because it is larger than the sum 
of the numbers in the first column. This number can, how- 
ever, also be easily found. The sum, 465, of the first column, 
minus the sum of 35 and 30, plus 100, will give us 500; also 
a strange coincidence, and it is just as likely that this was in 
accordance with the scheme of the writers of Pentateuch, 
as the rest of the combinations. 

The number of combinafions that can be found by taking 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight and nine numbers at a 
time is 1012. The combinations found by taking one at a time, 
and ten, or all, at a time, must be excluded; because the 
highest one number is 100, less than 119; and the sum 466 is 
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higher than the highest, excluding Shem’s age. The combina- 


- tions will vary between 29+30=59 and 436, the sum of 100, 


85, 30, 84, 80, 32, 80, 70, and 75, the nine largest numbers in 
the first column. In order to get all the natural numbers 
between 59 and 436, we have 1012 combinations. In order to 
get all the natural numbers between 436 and 59, we ought to 
have 486—59, or 377 different restlts. This would make 
room for an average of from two to three combinations for one 
different result. It is almost certain then, that at least most 
of the ten ages would correspond to a result, and it happens 
that all do. By actual trial we have found that when we take 
the numbers in the first column, and form all the combinations, 
taking two at a time, there are for every nine combinations 
almost five different results. We learn, however, in the pre- 
vious part of this paragraph, that we need only 877 different 
numbers out of 1012 combinations, and no doubt some are 
wanting, so the average must be well nigh three, which would 
give about 337 different results. It is a little strange that it 
should give a result corresponding to 430, which is so near the 
upper limit, but as to the rest of the numbers the results are 
so many, that they will have to correspond to the ages as given 
in the second column. We think that there can scarcely be 
any doubt in the mind of the reader as to the question whether 
the coincidence is only as it must necessarily be on account of 
the many results, if he has carefully followed our argument; 
but in order to make the argument still more conclusive, we will 
give an illustration from English history. 

Now we propose to take eleven kings of England, which are 
not in a direct line of descent; as we find them in the genea- 
logical table given in the beginning of Green's History of the 
English people : 


AGE WHEN FIRST 


NAME OF KING. CHILD WAS*BORN. AGE, 
1. George IV. 34 68 
2. George III. 24 82 
3. George II. 24 77 
4 George I. 23 67 
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AGE WHEN FIRST 


NAME OF KING. CHILD WAS BORN. AGE. 
5. James II. 29 68 
6. James I, 34 59 
7. Henry VIII. 25 56 
8. Henry V. 33 34 
9. Henry IV. 22 47 
to, Edward III. 18 65 
11. Henry II. 22 56 


Age of George IV., 68==24--22-+-22, the sum of 3, 9 and 11 of colunin one. 

Age of George III., 82==34--24-++-24, the sum of 1, 2 and 3 of column one. 

Age of George II., 77==34+4-22+-18, the sum of 6, 9 and 10 of column one. 

Age of George I., 67==34+4-33, the sum of 6 and 8 of column one. 

Age of James II., 68==34-+-34, the sum of 1 and 6 of column one, 

Age of James I., 59==34-+-25, the sum of 6 and 7 of column one. 

Age of Henry VIII., 56—=23+4-33, the sum of 4.and 8 of column one, 

Age of Henry V., 34==34, the sum of 6 of column one, 

Age of Henry IV., 47—=24X 23+-23, the sum of 3 and 4 of column one. 

Age of Edward III., 65==24+4-23 x 18, the sum of 3, 4 and 10 of column one. 

Age of Henry II., 56==34-+4-22, the sum of I and 9 of column one. 

From the above work we would be justified in concluding 
that the ages given in Green's History of the English People 
are fictitious, because they seem to be derived according to a 
certain law of combinations. This problem is fully as difficult 
as any of those given by Dr. Bertheau. There is about as 
much variety in the first column and not more, for 24 occurs 
twice, 34 twice, and 22 twice. 

From this illustration we also get the average 2, ¢. ¢., by 
taking two numbers at a time, and making the fifty-five com- 
binations, it will take on an average 29, combinations to pro- 
duce one different result. 

This is the work. The combinations of abcdefghijk, taking two letters at a 
time gives the following results : 


ab ac ad ae af ag sh ai gj ak 
be th kh Mwy kk Se & 
Se . &'.&. ws gs ck 
de df dg dh di dj dk 
f¢& eg acd ej ek 
fg fh fi fj fk 
 — 6 & 
hi hj hk 
ij ik 
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Now put a==34, b==24, c—=24, d=23, e=29, f==34, g==25, h=33, im=22, j=18 
and k==22, which are the numbers in the first column, The combinations are 
formed by addition, and therefore ab means a+-b, and so with all the rest of the 
combinations. Putting the values for the letters we get the following results : 


s8 58s? 3— BC G52 
48 47 53 58 49 57 46 42 46 

47 53 58 49 57 46 42 46 
52 57 48) «560 450 445 

63 54 6 St 47° 5! 


5S St OSS 

40 44 

40 

40 occurs 2 times. 48 occurs 2 times. 57 occurs 4 times 
4! “ once. “~~ *, @.% - 2 > 
42 “ 2 times. 51 & 3 “ 59 “« 2 “ 
43 “ once — ee 62 “ once 
44 “ b“ 53 Ty 2 “ 63 “ 2 times 
45 2 times 54 “ ence. + /S:¢ 8 
46 eS 4: 55 “ 2 times. 68 “ once, 
47 “ 5 “ 56 “ 5. “ 


The twenty-three different numbers occur 55 times, there- 
fore the average is 55<-23, or 2». It takes 2», combinations 
to give us one different result. It was on this that we based 
the reasoning in the first part of this article, where it is stated 
that there are between two and three times as many combina- 
tions as different results. This could be determined by forming 
the combinations, but that would require considerable tedious 
work, 

As a second example we select the following from the His- 
tory of the United States: 


NAME OF » AGE WHEN "AGE INCREASED 
PRESIDENT. INAUGURATED. AGE. BY 85 YEARS. 
1, Washington, . 57 67 152 
2. John Adams, 62 9! 176 
3- Jefferson, 53 83 168 
4. Madison, 58 85 170 
5. Monroe, 59 72 157 
6. Adams, J. Q., 58 8 166 
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NAME OF AGE WHEN AGE INCREASED 
PRESIDENT. INAUGURATED. AGE, BY 85 YEARS. 
7. Jackson, 62 78 163 
8. Van Buren, 55 80 165 
g. Harrison, 68 68 153 

10. Tyler, 51 72 157 
11. Polk, 50 54 139 
12. Taylor, 65 66 151 
13. Fillmore, 50 74 159 
14. Pierce, 49 65 150 
15. Buchanan, 66 77 162 
16, Lincoln, 52 36 14! 


The first column of numbers consists of the ages of the first 
sixteen Presidents of the United States when they were inaugu- 
rated. The second column consists of their full ages, and the 
third column, each age increased by 85 years, the time from 
the Declaration of Independence, 1776, to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1861. All but two of the numbers in the third 
column can be formed by adding three numbers from the first 
column. The two exceptions are 141, Lincoln, and 139, Polk. 
Here it might be stated that Lincoln was assassinated. Polk 
seems to be irregular for some reason or ‘other. Perhaps be- 
cause he was elected over the statesman, Henry Clay. 


THESE ARE THE COMBINATIONS. 


1, Washington, 15 2=51-+-49+-52. 
2. Adams, John, 176==57+68-+ 51. 


3. Jefferson, 168==57-+-62+-49. 

4. Madison, 170==57+62+-51. 

5- Monroe, 157=57+51+49. 

6. Adams, J. Q., 166==57+58+-51. 

7. Jackson, 163=57+55+51. 
. 8. Van Buren, 165==57-+-58+-50. 

9. Harrison, 153=51-+50+ 52. 

10. Tyler, 157=57+51+-49. . 

11. Polk, 139, impossible, because it lies between 49+-50+ 

50==149 and 664-68=—=1 34. 

12. Taylor, 15§==50+-51+-50. 

13. Fillmore, 159==57+5°+ 52. 

14. Pierce, 150==51-+50+-49. 

15. Buchanan, 162==57+-55+50. 

16. Lincoln, 141, also impossible, because it lies between 149 


and 134. 
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This also looks like some kind of a system, and yet these 
numbers are from modern history. We conclude, therefore, 
that whilst at first sight the combinations formed by Dr. Ber- 
theau appear curious, and look like some scheme which the 
- writers of the Pentateuch might have adopted; there is really 
no such scheme there. The coincidence between the combina- 
tions and the ages is only accidental, or rather, as it ought to 
be. The results are so many that it would be strange if they 
did not agree with ten or eleven numbers lying within the 
range of the combinations. It is as if one put a glass tumbler 
out into a shower of rain. It would be strange indeed if some 
rain drops would not fall into it; although there is no power 
to make them fall into the glass, other than gravitation. The 
Arabic notation is a great system, and however the different 
numbers may seem to be disarranged, there is still some law 
which governs the figures; and this is all the wonder or scheme 
involved in the examples given. 





Art. VII.—THE TEUTON IN CIVILIZATION. 





BY JER. 8. HESS, 





THE Teuton’s place in civilization is a subject of interest to 
every student of history, but especially to him in whose veins 
courses the blood of those noble Germans, of whom we first 
hear in the annals of ancient Rome, and who are contrasted by 
the classic writers of the Imperial city with the luxurious and 
effeminate Romans who had lost their pristine love of liberty 
and early simplicity, by whose side the Teutons from the pri- 
meval forests of Germany were men of huge bodies, with whom 
the world’s greatest general, the immortal Cesar, could scarce 
cope, and who at a later day vanquished the flower of the im- 
perial army so completely that Augustus cried out in the an- 
guish of his soul “ O Varus, Varus, give me back my legions.” 
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" If we turn over the pages of history we find that certain na- 
tionalities or peoples have given character to each age or epoch 
in the world’s histpry. Far back in the early ages, at the yery 
dawn of recorded history, we see a period in which the Egyp- 
tian stood first and foremost. It was in a time when the theo- 
cratic principle pervaded history. In this respect the civiliza- 
tion of India resembles the Egyptian. The priests and warriors 
were the leading classes in society, but of these the priests held 
thé higher position and were therefore the ruling class. The 
Egyptians attained a high degree of advancement, particularly 
in architecture, the monuments of which are visible to-day in 
the massive pyramids and obelisks, which attest the distin- 
guished place they occupy in this regard in th€ world’s record. 
As with others that have enjoyed this rank, Egypt was obliged 
to retire from her high place and succumb to a different order 
of civilization. Coming down the life-stream of history we 
find a number of empires successively occupying a prominent 
place in the world, such as the Assyrian, Babylonian and Medo- 
Persian Empires, dwelling in the vicinity of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, in the civilization of all of which the individual occu- 
pies, so to speak, but a very subordinate position, and is only 
of consequence in so far as he is a part of the great whole. In 
all of these the military principle comes to be of more force 
and consequence. As the world advances, another principle 
begins to develop itself, particularly among the cities that were 
situated advantageously around the Mediterranean, those of 
Asia Minor and Pheenicia; it is the Democratic principle, so 
far as it was fostered and built up by the commercial republics. 

Of the important part which Greece performed in the world’s 
history, of the manner in which she checked the civilization of 
Persia, and gave to the world a higher and a nobler civilization, 
it is not our purpose to speak. Suffice it to say that what she 
has done for the civilization of the world, her advances in the 
arts and literature, will stand as long as letters are cherished ; 
but like her predecessors she too yielded to the inevitable, and 
though for awhile she and Rome constituted what is called 
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Greco-Roman civilization, she was at last supplanted altogether 
by Rome, whose polity extended over the whole known world. 
Rome had become mistress of the world. Her victorious stand- 
ards were carried North, South, East and West, there seemed 
to be no end to her conquests. In her best days there was no 
prouder name than civis Romanus. But in this very name lay 
the seed of her decay. The principle was municipal, it centred 
around towns and cities. With the development of city life 
over against the rustic came luxury and vice, and with the dis- 
appearance of her virtue, simplicity and integrity, her supre- 
macy passed away forever. Before we pass on to consider the 
new element that entered into the world’s history and wiped 
out the ancient ¢ivilization, burying-all for awhile from sight, 
during the so-called Dark Ages, from which emerged a higher, 
a brighter and a more glorious civilization, it may be well to 
consider for a moment what constitutes the difference between 
ancient and modern civilization. 

The two important factors of civilization are society and the 
individual. In ancient civilization we have unity. In the 
modern world we have diversity. Even in the Grecian drama, as 
every student of Grecian literature will remember, the unities 
of time and place were observed. Where unity is so much in- 
sisted upon there can only be development of society in general ; 
the individual as such, can only come into full recognition under 
the modern regime. Of Germania the Romans had but a very 
incomplete idea, and it was the general name under which the 
country of Europe, north of the Alps, was known, and with 
whose inhabitants every student of the Commentaries of Cesar 
becomes, to some extent, familiar. In one of them Cesar de- 
scribes them as being men of immense stature, sparsely clad 
with the skins of animals, and thus inured to cold by exposure, 
daily engaged in exercises calculated to strengthen the body. 
In the same book he describes them as being both farmers and 
soldiers, Half of the male population depart from home and 
engage in military pursuits, while the remainder cultivate the 
fields and raise provisions for themselves and the soldiers. The 
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following year the two classes exchange places, and thus all are 
trained alike for the grain and the battle-field. Cesar crossed 
the Rhine twice (with one crossing, those who have read Caesar 
are familiar, for no one who has ever read Cesar’s description 
of the construction of the bridge, and has spent many hours in 
studying that section in the commentaries will be likely to for- 
get the fact) but more for the purpose of inspiring them with 
terror of the Roman name than with a view of making a perma- 
nent conquest. While we can gather fragments from Cesar, 
our best authority on the subject of the early Germans is Taci- 
tus, who wrote a separate work on the “ Manners and Customs 
of the Germans.” The Roman description of the German is 
“fierce blue eyes, deep yellow hair, a robust frame, and a gi- 
gantic height ; inured to cold and hunger, but not to thirst and 
heat; warlike, honest, faithful, friendly, unsuspicious towards 
friends but toward enemies cunning and dissembling; scorning 
every restraint, considering independence as the most precious 
of all things, and therefore ready to give up life rather than 
liberty.” In the last sentence we have the keynote of the Teu- 
tonic civilization—the liberty and independence of the indi- 
vidual. All the ancient Roman writers agree in this particular 
relative to the Germans, and he who would understand the re- 
lative position of Teutonic civilization must make due account 
of this fundamental principle of Germanic civilization, viz. : the 
freedom of the individual. Hegel, in his “Philosophy of His- 
tory,” emphasizes this principle. He says: “The Oriental 
world knows only that one is free, the Greeks and Romans 
recognize some as free, the Germans under the influence of 
Christianity have attained’ the knowledge that all are free.” 
The name of one of the German tribes has passed over into a 
common word in daily use in the English language. The 
Franks were one of the most powerful tribes of the Teutons. 
About the time of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire they 
possessed themselves of the country known among the ancients 
as Gaul, and gave to it their own name. They were known by 
their love of liberty and their scorn of untruthfulness. Their 
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name came to be the synonym of these characteristics, and was 
finally applied to all individuals possessing these characteristics, 
Trench on “ Words ”’ says, “in men’s daily intercourse, when 
they speak of a person as being frank, or when they use the 
word franchise to express civil liberties and immunities, the 
language is the outgrowth, the record, the result of great his- 
toric changes, and bears testimony to facts in history.” The 
Teutonic spirit, the spirit of individual freedom, is the spirit of 
the modern world. When the German hordes swept down from 
their forest homes, one tribe pressing forward, another tribe 
deluging the Roman Empire during that strange and wonderful 
period in the world’s history, known as the Period of the Migra- 
tion of Nations, when the Vandals and the Suevi occupied Gaul 
and Spain, followed by the Burgundians into Gaul, and the 
Visigoths into Italy and Spain, and they again by the Franks, 
the Ostrogoths and the Longobardi, attacking the empire from 
all sides, they fell upon an inwardly rotten political fabric, 
The very name of liberty had disappeared under those corrupt 
and wicked rulers that expedited the ruin of the mighty empire — 
erected by the Cesars. 

When Rome had reached the zenith of her glory, and had 
distributed her legions over the civilized world, and the seeds of 
decay were already in her bosom, the meek and lowly Jesus ap- 
peared in the world and laid the foundations of a religion that 
was destined to regenerate a fallen world. The Roman world 
took no note at the time of what was going on in one of her Eastern 
provinces. She was too much engrossed in her own glory and 
magnificence ; and slowly but surely this new religion spread 
itself, not with fire and the sword, as Mahomet spread his doc- 
trinies at a later day, but in a quiet and unostentatious way it 
was disseminated by the simple and faithful followers of Christ, 
destined to take the place of the magnificence of the halls of 
the Ceesars, and the works of ancient art and literature. An- 
tiquity had reached the summit of her glory, and these two new 
elements in the world’s history, Christianity and the Teutonic 
nations, together prepared the world during that long pregnant 
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period, known as the Medieval Age, for a new and higher 
order of civilization. Roman polity was compelled to.submit to 
this new order of things. Roman laws were no longer recog- 
nized, and the Germans had no new fetters with which to bind 
the nations whom they conquered, as the Romans had when 
they subjugated a people and brought them under the Roman 
yoke and dominion, for they had learned too well to appreci- 
ate the value of individual liberty; and as soon as the Ger- 
mans were brought sufficiently under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, they learned to prize the universal brotherhood of 
mankind as taught by Christ and His followers. 

Liberty, in the true sense, was never fully understood by 
the ancients. In fine, the patricians were the ruling class at 
first, but even after the plebeians had gained the power of the 
veto through their Tribunes, and were afterwards raised to 
equal rights with the patricians, we do not find anything to 
compare with the “ House of Commons” as attained by the 
English branch of the Teutonic family. The state was the 
aim of the ancient civilization ; the true consideration of the 
individual was the object of the Teutonic civilization. 

A certain military chieftainship existed among the Germans, 
and men were bound to each other by ties unknown to the 
ancients. There was a social bond between individuals, that 
joined them together more firmly than the ancients were 
attached to their cities and towns. The followers of a chief- 
tain were ready to lay down their lives for their leader. This 
gave rise to the feudalism of the middle ages, according to 
which, men gathered around barons who prevented the centrali- 
zation of power. This separatism has been peculiar to the 
German States through their whole history. We find no unity, 
no general political organization, that united them together in 
one whole. Germany had her free towns, that preserved their 
peculiar rights and privileges untouched by king or emperor. 
In England there was a severe struggle of the barons against 
royalty, which only ended in the victory of royalty under 
Henry a in 1485, after the barons had gained for the 
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people certain rights and privileges which were considered 
inalienable, and which were unknown under the ancient regime, 
but which had been handed down by custom, and were as 
necessary to them as life itself, and were contended for as 
against royalty until they were fully acknowledged and incor- 
porated in the common law of England. Of the primitive 
Saxons and their kindred on the continent it is said “‘leges 
sola memoria et. usu retinebant,” and it is said in the solemnity 
of legal phraseology that our common law extends back to the 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
Blackstone in his Commentaries has well said, “‘ To the Saxons, 
the Danes and the Normans we are deeply indebted, for by 
them has our national genius been bequeathed to us, by them 
have our liberties been assured. Vain certainly might be the 
effort to trace each component element in our laws and con- 
stitution to its proper source, to refer to its true origin each 
rule and maxim, which through revolving ages has been sanc- 
tioned. This may however be partially done, as regards the 
parentage of leading principles. The inherent love of liberty, 
the great principle of personal liberty came to us, not from 
our Roman conquerors, but rather from those ruder tribes 
which subsequently established themselves amongst us. It is 
to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and more remotely to the races 
whence they sprung, that we are indebted for our fundamental 
liberties.” Time-honored customs constitute the common law. 
The Teutons had no written law—no perfect code—such as the 
Romans. In speaking thus of England and citing from her 
history, we are following out one form of the Teutonic civiliza- 
tion. Every student of history is familiar with the fact that 
needs no reiteration, that the Anglo-Saxons were a branch of 
the Teutonic family, and English institutions are therefore but 
one form of development of Teutonism, and even the conquest 
of England by the Normans under William was but an intro- 
duction of another element of the Teutonic civiljzation some- 
what modified by Roman law. Let us follow for a little while 
the Teutonic civilization as developed in England. The free- 
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dom which each individual member of the community enjoys 
can only be lost by his own folly or dishonor of it. This is 
implanted in the English constitution and rooted even in the 
very soil. The liberties of the Englishman are founded on 
nature and reason, and are coeval with the form of government. 
From time to time as they were threatened, struggles and con- 
vulsions arose, which were only calculated to establish these 
principles more firmly and securely. Who will not in this 
connection recall the great charter of English liberties—the 
Magna Charta—wrested sword in hand from King John at 
Runnymede? This charter contained few new principles, but 
was simply declaratory of the fundamental principles of the 
English government. Under successive kings, new confirma- 
tions followed. The petition of right under Charles I. was but 
a parliamentary declaration of the liberties of the people. The 
Bill of Rights of 1688 concludes with these words :—‘ and 
they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the 
premises as their undoubted rights and liberties,” and the act 
itself recognizes “all and singular the rights and liberties 
asserted and claimed in the said declaration to be the true, the 
ancient and indubitable rights of the people of this kingdom.” 
And again these liberties were asserted at the commencement 
of the present century, when the crown was limited to the pre- 
sent house and some new provisions were added for better 
securing their religion, laws, and liberties, when it was 
declared by statute that these are the “‘ birthright of the people 
of England ” according to the ancient doctrine of the common 
law. These rights and privileges may be reduced to three 
principal or primary articles, the right of personal security, 
the right of personal liberty, and the right of private property. 
The House of Commons, the limitation of the royal prerogative, 
trial by jury, are all the offspring of German customs, and must 
be traced back not to the Justinian code, which created a 
greater influence on the organization of the continental govern- 
ments, and modified German customs somewhat, as the student 
of French and Spanish history will discover. On the conti- 
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nent we do not find the same free development of political 
liberty that one would expect from their Teutonic origin. But 
as these nations develop more and the Latinizing tendency is 
eradicated, the German spirit of liberty rises to the surface, 
and a fuller, freer development follows. The difference of these — 
nations is seen in the colonization of the American continent. 
Who does not see at a glance what a contrast in the develop- 
ment of the countries, colonized by the Teutonic element? 
The more predominant the Teutonic influence, the more rapid 
and the more speedy has been the development of the country. 
The Christian Church, having its established centre in Rome, 
was brought into contact with the Roman principle more 
directly, which was that of legality over against the liberty of 
the German. This made the hierarchical element strong in the 
Christian Church, gradually forging fetters around her people, 
which the Teutonic element broke asunder. The Teutons were 
a religious people, though their notions were originally rude 
and imperfect. The sun, the moon were their deities, caverns 
and groves were their temples, and their religious views in- 
spired them with courage. They were soon brought under 
Christian influence; and the period, extending from the time 
of their incursions into the Roman Empire to the age of Char- 
lemagne, was the period of the Christianization of those bar- 
barian hordes. But as the governments became more firmly 
established, the hierarchy of Rome, departing more and more 
from the early simplicity of the Christian religion, put shackles 
on her votaries, which accorded illy with the idea of liberty, 
handed down among the Teutons, from their ancestors, and in 
those countries, in which the Teutonic element had continued in 
its purest state, burst forth the great Reformation—the turn- 
ing point of history, the commencement of the modern era, 
the period of free thought and free inquiry, the liberty of the 
human mind, the full fruition of Teutonic civilization. In 
England the change was the most gradual and cost the least; in 
Germany the struggle was long and severe, but the battle was 
won. Spain still sleeps in fancied security. In France the 
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spirit of free inquiry and free thought was subdued, and was 
not allowed to obtain a full and secure foothold, the consequence 
of which was that the fires which were then covered up and 
not allowed to develop legitimately, smouldered and gathered 
fresh strength with time, until at length in the period of the 
French Revolution, they broke forth with a madness, a fury and a 


devastating course, threatening to ruin everything during the | 


fearful Reign of Terror. The Christian, Church under Roman 
influence answered a noble purpose, but after it had brought 
the Teutons into the Christian Church, and after the Roman 
Church had failed to recognize the element of freedom, and 
endeavored to check free inquiry and free development, she 
failed to appreciate the lesson of history, and entered upon the 
period of her decline. This fact is even recognized by M. 
Grevy—the President of the French Republic—in his reply to 
the President of the Protestant Consistories of France a short 
time ago, in which he says, “I thank you for your visit. You 
are wrong to be alarmed about the intentions of the govern- 
ment. What feeling can it possibly entertain against Protes- 
tantism. I consider the Protestant Church as the mother of 
Democracy in modern times.” 

Among the early Germans valor was the grace of man, as 
chastity the virtue of woman. To leaders who were brave, the 
young men attached themselves, and to them they were devoted. 
It was the duty of the leader to be the first in courage in times 
of peril, and his followers’ duty to be equal with him. To 
survive a leader was a disgrace, as we learn from Cesar, and 
it was their most sacred duty to defend the person of their 
leader and to enhance his glory by their own valor. As the 
leader fought for victory, the followers for the glory of their 
leader. As brave men, they had great regard for their women, 
and the chivalry of the Middle Ages is a full outgrowth of the 
high estimation placed upon woman. The family affections 
were strong, and this is another peculiarity that has reached 
down from the earliest known history of the Germans to the 
present time. The home feeling of the Teuton is a univer- 
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sally acknowledged fact, and the high regard and respect which 
he had for woman, has been well maintained by the Teutonic 
descendants in America—the people of the United States— 
than whom there are none more courteous, more chivalrous, or 
more regardful of the rights of woman. Hospitality was no 
where more generally observed than by the early tribes of Ger- 
many. To turn away a man from the door was regarded as a 
crime. 

As will have been inferred from what has already been said, 
the tribe or family exerted a powerful influence upon the Ger- 
mans, and individuality therefore developed naturally. This 
characteristic is seen in its clearest light in the history of the Ger- 
man States; in the English form of Teutonic civilization, this 
is not so clearly shown, but it is easily accounted for by the fact, 
that the Anglo-Saxons were separated from the other tribes by 
their insular position. But the truth is nevertheless proved by 
English history, for it took a long while to reconcile the Saxons 
to their Norman conquerors, and in fact the struggle continued 
until their individual languages were merged in one by the for- 
mation of a new language. But in the German states this in- 
dividuality is everywhere evident. For centuries the tribes 
stood aloof from one another and in war they were frequently 
arrayed against each other, some of the duchies and principa- 
lities being on the one side and some on the other. This indi- 
viduality is nowhere more plain than in religion. Although 
Germany has state Churches, we find, in the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, every shade of belief from strictest orthodoxy to | 
the loosest rationalism. The history of Germany cannot be 
written as we write the history of any other nation, but the 
history of Germany is the history of the various German states, 
and it has only been in our day under the master hand of a 
Bismark that anything like national unity has been attained, 
and it remains yet to be seen whether the union is strong enough 
to keep the confederation together. It cannot be done unless 
regard is had for the individuality of the various states. It 
needs the constant watch of that organizer of Prussian nation- 
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ality, to keep the parts together. This individuality has tended 
to develop the intellectuality of the German. Intellectual de- 
velopment has hitherto surpassed political development (in a 
national sense) and it has always surpassed social development. 


Compare the manners of Luther with those of the courtly pre- | 


lates of the Church of Rome. But in intellectual development 
the Germans have not been excelled by any people. Her uni- 
versities stand at the summit of the educational column. Her 
thinkers have dug deep in the mine and have gone back to the 
sources of every subject. Her philosophers have lived a retired 
life, and have been completely engrossed in their studies. There 
is more true freedom of thought unshackled by the convention- 
alities of society, in Germany than anywhere else on the globe. 
Her thinkers follow out their premises, no matter to what con- 
clusion they may logically lead. While political liberty has 
been developed more completely in England, there is not the 
same freedom of thought. It is a question whether in our land 
the English form of Teutonic civilization has not been followed 
more than the German. The German maintains the privilege 
of following his own individual bent of thought. To the stu- 
dent in the University is accorded more liberty and freedom 
from political interference than is allowed to the ordinary citi- 
zen in his political capacity. The student is not amenable to 
the laws of the state for ordinary offences but only to the uni- 
versity authorities, and when the student is halted by the po- 
lice, he only presents his card of matriculation, and this is a 
safeguard against arrest by the political authorities, who can 
do no more than report him to the senate of the university. 
The German student from his university days is in the enjoy- 
ment of full intellectual liberty, and when we consider that the 
educated men do the thinking for the people, it needs no argu- 
ment to prove that this freedom must have its impress upon the 
character of the people. The cultivation of pure science, not 
for practical ends and purposes, has been the forte of the Ger- 
man. Of the two forms of Teutonic civilization, the practical 


element is predominant in the English, the intellectual and 


speculative in the German. 
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In the United States of America we have the Teutonic civili- 
zation in its fullest and highest realization, the Anglo-Saxon 
from England, and the other Germans direct from all parts of 
Germany. They constitute the two most important factors in 
American civilization. What has been said of colonization, may 
in this connection be referred to again. The Spanish and the 
French had obtained a foothold on our soil, but they were lost 
in the Teutonic, and wherever the Spanish and the Portuguese 
have maintained their position, there has not been the same 
progress in liberty as in our great western Republic. Conten- 
tion and strife has been the bane of all the Spanish countries 
of America, but wherever the sturdy Anglo-Saxon and the steady 
German set foot, there has been progress, liberty, and advance- 
ment. Here we must look for the full ripe fruit of Teutonic 
civilization. The common law of England, based upon time- 
honored customs, is the foundation of our political rights and 
franchises, and freedom of thought in investigation is the birth- 
right that we have received from our continental German fore- 
fathers. The history of the modern world, from the time of the 
Reformation is the history of freedom, and the Teuton is the 
standard-bearer. The ideal side of freedom is incorporated in 
the very first document that emanated from the incipient 
republic in the very first words of that immortal document, 
“The Declaration of Independence ;—‘ All men are born free 
and equal.” 

The Teuton is found in every part of the world; he is cos- 
mopolitan by nature, not bounded by “‘ the strand where grows 
the vine, where flows the Rhine.” You find him in the East— 
you find him in Africa—you find him in large numbers in Rus- 
sia, in North and South America. Wherever you meet with 
free institutions, wherever you observe the embodiment of the 
modern spirit of free inquiry and free thought, wherever the 
rights of the people are firmly established against absolutism, 
wherever the governed join hands with the governing, wherever 
the royal prerogatives are limited by rights of the individual 
in his personal security, personal liberty, and private property, 
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wherever Protestantism has full sway, wherever pure science is 
cultivated, wherever woman is estimated at her full value, there 
you see the evidence of Teutonic civilization. Where, there- 
fore, is the German's father-land? We reply in the words of 
Germany’s earnest poet, Ernst Moritz Arndt: 


“This is his land, the land of lands, 
Where vows bind less than clasped hands, 
Where valor lights the flashing eye, 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
And zeal enkindles freedom’s brand— 
That is the German’s fatherland.” 


The tendency of the civilization of the world has been west- 
ward, The most progressive have always gone away from their 
homes in a westerly direction from the great Eastern hive. 
The greatest move of this kind was in time of the migration of 
nations, As the East filled up, her surplus population moved 
westward; but the West reached the Orient, and those who 
would proceed farther must weep with Alexander that there 
are nv more worlds to conquer. The two orders of civiliza- 
tion, the most advanced, the Teutonic—and on the other hand 
the most stationary—the Oriental—meet at the Pacific. 
Whether, contrary to historical precedent, there will be an 
exodus from the East eastward, and whether the battle of the 
ages between the two is to be fought on American soil, it is not 
for us to say, and what the future has in store for us, time 
alone can tell. ' 
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Arr. VIIL—THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


BY A PRESBYTER OF THE DIOCESE OF OHIO. 

UnqQuestionaBLy the first thing of importance, in examin- 
ing this, as any other subject, is to occupy the true stand-point. 
When the old astronomers took the earth as the centre of the 
universe, their ingenuity was constantly taxed to the utmost 
to reconcile the many apparent irregularities and anomalies in 
the motions of the heavenly bodies; but when Copernicus took 
his position in the true centre, and taught that the sun was the 
true point of view, the aspect of the universe was changed, and 
order sprang out of apparent chaos. 

“ My kingdom is not of this world,” says Christ, and if men, 
notwithstanding His declaration, do regard His kingdom from 
an earthly stand-point, and measure it by natural standards, 
and form their conclusions from appearances, the result is ine- 
vitable mistakes, doubts, fears and inexplicable difficulties. So 
we take our place on the inner spiritual side, and we shall see 
what we shall see. 

We can understand “man” by considering him a spirit who 
has a material body as his temporary clothing. He is not com- 
posed of body and spirit, he is a spirit who has a material body 
here. Of the spirit he says “me,” of the body he says “‘ mine.” 
That which constitutes manhood is invisible to natural eyes. 
Man must be recognized as a spirit or he cannot be under- 
stood. ; 

Similarly must we conceive of the Bible, if it is to be to us 
in any real sense the Word of God. I may say—behold the 
Bible in my hands, but this is not the Bible; it is only so much 
leather and paper and printer’s ink. The real Bible is a spir- 
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itual revelation, a set of spiritual truths, suited to man’s spir- 
itual wants, or, as Christ says, “ my words they are spirit and 
they are life.” Its letter or material clothing is the earthly 
sideof heavenly truth, of vast importance certainly, though 
not for its own sake, but for what it contains. Trying to un- 
derstand God’s Word from the outside, the mind becomes be- 
wildered and the heart weary; but passing within, and stand- 
ing in the sunlight of the spirit, that which from the outside 
appeared fragmentary, or rude in structure, and ofttimes mean- 
ingless, is seen standing out in glorious completeness. — 

Nor can we solve the problems of the universe by studying 
it from the outside, by taking a materialistic stand-point. It 
must be looked at on two sides, the inward as well as the out- 
ward; and the inward is first, and furnishes the key to the 
mysteries that appear. The book of nature, like the Bible, or 
book described by St. John, is written within and without. The 
material universe is the body of the spiritual universe. Every 
material thing is an outward form corresponding to an inward 
spiritual thing, which is the soul of it, and as substantial a 
reality as the visible form itself. The material forms of things 
are visible and tangible to material organs, while the spiritual 
forms of those things are visible and tangible to spirits. Thus 
death does not take a man out of the world. He cannot know 
for a time at least, that he is dead. For the death which strips 
him of his outward covering, and at the same time so far as he is 
concerned, strips the world of its material covering, leaves him 
as to his inner side, as to his spirit, that is as to his real self, 
in the midst of the inside or spirit world. And that spirit- 
world is the world of causes which appear as material effects. 
Our earth was not made out of nothing. The Bible nowhere 
says so. Ingersoll says, it says so, but this is one of the mis- 

‘takes of Robert, not of Moses. He supposes that he is engaged 
in a crusade against the Bible. But this is another of the 
‘mistakes of Robert.’’ In his youth he was so nauseated with 
Calvinism, and his religious faculties so warped by puritanism, 
that he has never since been able to look without prejudice upon 
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Christianity or to distinguish between jt and the repulsive cari- 
eature. A large part of his denunciations, which he intends to 
be against the Bible, are in reality against false interpretations 
of it and man-made theologies which obtain too generally in 
the Churches. Leta spiritual stand-point be occupied in stu- 
dying the Bible, and, it will not appear antagonistic to human 
reason or science. Thus it teaches that the world was not made 
out of nothing, any more than it was made out of pre-existing 
material things. St. Paul declares that “the things that are 
seen are not made from things which do appear ;” that is to 
say, they are made out of invisible things, the real though in- 
visible substances of the spirit-world, which proceeded from 
God, as the First Cause, by numberless spiritual intermediates, 
which were, in their turn, the instrumental causes of material 
creations as their effects. Each visible, material form must be 
the effect of its invisible, spiritual cause. The spirit-world, 
with its mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, is material- 
ized, is embodied in the mineral, vegetable and animal king- 
doms of the material world. And as there is an unbroken de- 
velopment downward on the spiritual side, so there appears on 
the visible side an unbroken development upward. Thus do we 
see the spiritual and the material universe to be one; and the 
only way to understand the material is to look first and chiefly 
at the spiritual side where we find the causes which appear as 
effects on this side. 

What I conceive to be the true point of view in studying 
Man, the Bible and the Universe, I have mentioned not sim- 
ply as illustrations. They are more than that. They are some 
of the factors of “the Kingdom of God.” If we cannot un- 
derstand “man”-by looking at his material body any more 
than we can understand a watch by looking at its case; if we 
cannot understand the Bible by studying simply its letter, any ° 
more than we can comprehend a book of human composition 
without regarding it from its Author’s point of view; if we 
cannot understand the universe as materialists, but must look 
upon it as the outbirth of the forces of the spirit-world, so 
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that effects which are visible can be understood only as we un- 
derstand causes that are invisible; in a word, just as it is with 
these and all the various factors of the Kingdom of God, so it 
is with that kingdom as a whole. 

In its truest sense it is a spiritual kingdom. It is not earth- 
ly, though it appears on the earth. “‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world.” It is not an ecclesiasticism, an external organization, 
though it ever seeks to ultimate itself in some visible form, and 
presents what Bishop Jeremy Taylor calls “its outsides.” But 
“the kingdom of God cometh not with observation; neither 
shali they say, lo here, or, lo there.” Ishall not in opposition 
to this command of Christ point to any religious organization, 
saying, that is God’s kingdom, that is the true Church. 

So far as the Episcopal Church is concerned, with its aposto- 
lic form of government, with its simple creed of apostolic doc- 
trine, with its Scriptural ritual, etc., I love it above all others, 
and consider the things just mentioned as the largest and most 
perfect forms in this world for the reception of the spiritual 
forces of the heavenly kingdom, as the best earthly machinery 
for the employment of those forces; and this is becoming more 
and more recognized. But, though I love it because of these, 
I would hesitate to call it the kingdom of God, or if I did so 
call it, it would be in the sense in which, looking in a mirror or 
at a brother, I may say I see a man; or as speaking of the 
Bible, I may say “I hold in my hand the word of God.” That 
kingdom is back of the visible Church, and fills the forms to a 
greater or less extent with itself; sometimes more, sometimes 
less, and sometimes, in some quarters, perhaps not at all. 

The kingdom of God is back of all external organizations, 
sometimes, alas! very far back; so far back that little if any 
connection between them can be discovered. What is the largest 
and most perfect engine worth, if the steam to move it is not 
admitted at all, or not to its full capacity, or if the power is 
employed chiefly for pulling corks? We may admire the nicety 
of its construction, its great capacity, its symmetry, beauty of 
pattern and so on; but for practical purposes, of what value 
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is it if it be not connected with the steam boiler? What is the 
most perfect physical body without soul? “ There is a natural 
body and there is a spiritual body ;” is, not will be. There is 
now a spiritual body within the natural, each answering to each 
in all its organs: but when the connection between them is 
severed at death, or even if during life, through any cause, the 
organs or any of the organs of the physical structure cannot 
be filled out and used by the spiritual organs which correspond, 
how useless is that natural body or that part of it which has 
lost connection with its spiritual counterpart ! 

Thus there are periods of which it could be said, “the 
kingdom of God is at hand” when its heavenly principles 
succeeded, to a great degree, in showing themselves in corres- 
ponding forms; and then again periods when it was not so near, 
not so all-pervading ; the kingdom being, as it were, withdrawn, 
and the Church’s forms left empty of divine life and filled with 
the principles of the kingdom of evil—with only here and there 
a small remnant, a few individual souls, in whom the kingdom 
of God was present with power. 

I thus make a broad distinction between “the kingdom of 
God” as a real, substantial spiritual organism, and the ex- 
ternal organizations in which it appears in the world, or ought 
to appear, and by which it manifests, or ought to manifest itself. 
I make as wide and the same distinction as Bishop MclIlvain 
and writers of that school do, between the visible Church and 
the invisible, though my definition of “the kingdom of God” 
includes more than they mean by the Invisible Church. 

Every great system of forms or truths is, in common lan- 
guage, called a kingdom. Thus we speak of the mineral, the 
vegetable, the animal kingdom. So we may say that all re- 
lating to sight belongs to the kingdom of light, all that relates 
to hearing to the kingdom of sound. This is a common use of 
the word “kingdom.” Now, “ God is a Spirit who must be 
worshiped in spirit,” and by “the kingdom of God” is meant 
all that is distinctively spiritual. So, when “the kingdom of 
heaven” is used as its synonym, there is comprised in the 
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expression, all that is distinctively celestial. ‘God is love,” 
an Apostle tells us, and the Psalmist says heaven is “ the land 
of the living,” that is, of the loving ; for love is the only life in 
the Scriptures. So the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
heaven are all the forms of Divine Love. Christ is “ the 
Truth,” and so the kingdom of Christ is all that relates to 
Divine Truth or Wisdom. Having these expressions in view as 
we attempt to give a definition of “the kingdom of God,” we 
would say that it is, 

The realm of spirit, with its infinite varieties of real, substan- 
tial, spiritual objects, spiritual scenery, spiritual beings, spi- 
ritual affections and principles, presided over and ruled by 
Infinite Love and Wisdom; that is, Goodness and Truth, as 
embodied in the Lord Jesus Christ, the one only God in His 
Divine Humanity. Its members are the Angels of Heaven, the 
spirits of the just in Paradise, and all who love and obey God; 
that is, all who love what is good and true, on earth, by what- 
ever name they may be called. 

Nothing limits it, except the refusal of men to enter it, or 
rather their refusal to permit it to enter them. We report, in 
the Convention Journal, that during the year, the Church has 
received so many additional members. This is correct. But 
in a still truer sense, if their conversion be genuine, so many 
persons have received The Church into them; received the good 
affections and divine truths which constitute the spiritual 
Church or “the kingdom of heaven.” Thus our Lord says, 


“the kingdom of heaven is within you.” He who is really . 


received into the Church, receives the Church into him; and 
whoever enters the kingdom of heaven, here or hereafter, must 
open his heart and mind for the entrance of heaven into 
him ; that is, heavenly affections and principles must become 
the actuating, controlling powers of his life. They must be his 
life. So we interpret Christ’s words, “ The kingdom of heaven 
is within you.” It is a new spiritual life within the recesses 
of the soul; the regenerate life which is the life of heaven. 

A man cannot see the material universe until he is born into 
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it. He has the faculty of sight in embryo, but must be born 
into the world above the embryonic, and also born from it; 
that is, certain of the elements of the new world must enter 
his nature; and his faculty of sight must be developed before 
see it. 

And after he has thus been born physically, he must be 
born again—born spiritually ; “for the natural man cannot 
discern the things of the Spirit of God.” The faculty for see- 
ing is in embryo; but he must be born into the world above 
the natural, namely, the spiritual; and born from it, and the 
faculty developed, before he can see it. -He can see it only 
when while he is in it, it is at the same time in him. We often 
find persons in the kingdom of light and in the kingdom of 
sound, who are blind and deaf. Why? Because the organs of 
sight and sound are not theirs; the inner forms, into which 
light and sound must flow, were lacking at their birth ; or, if 
present then, were not developed and preserved, and none can 
see the beauties or hear the harmonies of those kingdoms save 
those who are born into and from them. Thus, a man can see 
the truths of science by being born into, and by means of, 
them. He can know nothing of a truth when he has no “ in- 
formation” concerning it. His mind must be “informed by 
truths ; that is, truths must be formed-in his mind. But the 
mind which is uninformed by scientific truths cannot see the 
kingdom of science or enter it, though it lies all around him, 
since there are no forms within him for that kingdom to enter. 
Thus we interpret our Saviour’s words, “‘except a man be born 
again and born from above, or from heaven, he cannot enter 
and cannot see the kingdom of God.” It is a spiritual king- 
dom. It is entered and seen by the human spirit, which is a 
form organized of spiritual substances, and is capable of re- 
ceiving the inflow of goodness and truth from it. Thus the 
human soul becomes and is God’s kingdom ; and the aggregate 
of such souls is His kingdom on earth, and constitutes that 
** Holy Catholic Church” which we profess to believe in, when 
we repeat the Apostles’ Creed. The prayer, “‘Thy kingdom 
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come,” is answered to every one soul that really offers it, that, 
longing for His guidance and desiring to be enriched with His 
sweetness and His love, opens to receive the King and His 
kingdom. 

Its history and the different stages of its development in the 
individual soul on to its glorious completeness, must be under- 
stood if we would know how it is to advance in the world at 
large. This knowledge is given in the seven consecutive parables 
of our Lord, recorded in the‘thirteenth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. The kingdom within has seven 
stages, and seven is the emblem of perfection, completeness. 
The history of the kingdom of heaven in the individual soul is 
completely revealed in these seven parables. 

First, there is a reception of divine truth in the soul—into a 
good heart the seed is sown. 

The second stage, which follows. as a consequence, is, the 
discovery of the evils that are in the heart, and of the falsities 
that are in the mind; which are the tares sown by the enemy 
of the kingdom. When the truth is known, the false is discov- 
ered; when good begins to grow, evil manifests itself. 

The goodness in the heart, at this time, is very small, as 
small as a grain of mustard-seed ; still it will marvelously in- 
crease according to Divine promise. 

But, according to the fourth parable, this increase can go 
on in only one way, viz.: through internal commotion, pain- 
ful temptations, conflict between good and evil, between truth 
and falsehood ; in a word, through the fermentation which the 
leaven of evil excites. And even as the putrid leaven, in the 
dough, draws to itself all things skin to it there, and is ex- 
pelled with its kind, and the result is pure, wholesome light 
bread, so there follows the expulsion from the soul of its evil 
elements. 

This result is the fifth state which the kingdom of heaven is 
like, viz.: the getting rid of everything which belongs to himself, 
* to his nature, which is wholly evil, his selfishness and. worldli- 
ness, ~ ~— thoughts and desires, and receiving in ex- 
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change a great treasure, of which he had no idea before; 
selling all that he has to procure the field in which the treasure 
is hidden. 

And then comes the time, the sixth state, when the treasure 
is not hidden. He has the shining coins of spiritual truth and 
golden affections, beautiful with the stamp of the Lord’s like- 
ness upon them; and these are the capital which he is to em- 
ploy. So he is a “ merchant man,” imparting to others and 
receiving from them. And the more he gives to others of his 
goods and his truths, the more he receives from them of their 
goods and truths, ever becoming richer in heavenly treasures as 
these business transactions are extended. Still he is “ poor in 
spirit,” is conscious that he has not yet enough; and this con- 
sciousness spurs him on to the pursuit of wealth of a still 
higher character, viz.: the goodly pearls of knowledge which 
abound in God’s kingdom. These are all most beautiful and 
precious. But there is one, in particular, of such a character 
that the natural man is utterly unable to conceive of; and even 
the spiritual man, in whom ‘‘ the kingdom of God” has not yet 
advanced to this sixth stage, knows nothing of its wonderful 
beauty and magnitude until it bursts suddenly upon his sight. 
And this pearl, whose value cannot be measured, is the “know- 
ledge and acknowledgment,’’ the personal, full, whole-souled 
knowledge and acknowledgment of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
God manifest in the flesh; that “in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ;”’ that all Love, all Wisdom, all 
Power are in Him and come from Him. He sees the King in 
His beauty, and the land that now is not afar off. He sees Him 
in the Bible, not in an occasional chapter or text as heretofore, 
but everywhere in it, every chapter, every.verse, every letter. 
The eyes of his spirit are opened so that he sees “ wondrous 
things in God’s Law.” The bright light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness penetrates the dark cloud of the letter. He is no 
longer foolish and slow of heart to believe that all things writ- 
ten in the Law and the Prophets bear testimony to Jesus ° 
Christ. All the varieties of knowledge, therein disclosed, re- 
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late to and are summed up in One Knowledge, the knowledge 
of the Lord. All spiritual truths stand in living connection, 
and as a whole they are summed up in Him who is Tue 
TrutH. And so when St. John tells us of “the twelve gates of 
pearl” that open into New Jerusalem, he does not contradict 


the Master, who says there is only one entrance— I am the — 


door.” There is no contradiction, since all the gates that the 
Apostle saw were, he tells us, of one pearl; somewhat of the 
“one pearl of great price” is seen in all the pearls; every 
particular truth partakes of and is derived from this greatest 
truth; this one most, perfect “knowledge and acknowledg- 
ment” of the Lord Jesus pervades all other knowledges and 
conjoins them into one. 

When “ the merchantman seeking goodly pearls” finds the 
“pearl of great price,” when he comes to a realization of the 
fact that the fulness of the Godhead is treasured up in Christ, 
and that all the fulness which he himself has capacity for is 
offered to him in return for the simple surrender of himself, he 
closes with the offer. Henceforth he is rich—rich toward God, 
He no longer wants to huckster in small bargains between 
conscience and the Divine Law. He is in Christ Jesus, and to 
Him, therefore, there is no condemnation. He lives; no, he 
does not live, but Christ liveth in him. Having renounced the 
life of self, and the guidance of self-hood, there is nothing to 
hinder his reception of heavenly goodness and truth from Him 
who is their source. “ Beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, he is changed into the same image from glory to 
glory as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

And so goes on to a glorious completion, to its seventh state, 
“the kingdom of heaven,” which with its divine and spiritual 
principles woven together as a “net” has entered the human 
soul, enclosing all the various kinds of knowledge and facts of 
science that are in it, and elevating these natural truths, out 
of the lower element in which they moved, into the air, the at- 
mosphere, the spirit of heaven. And thus the whole man, will 
and understanding, is filled with the life of heaven; the 
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seventh day, the Sabbath of the soul, the rest after the six 
days of regenerating labor, begins. Angels swarm within and 
complete the separating process. His “citizenship is in. 
heaven,” and so earth ean hold him no longer. Then those 
invisible and irresistible meshes of the invisible world, which 
are let down into the troubled sea of eartbly life; that “draw- 
net” of spiritual forces, which, day by day, encloses him 
within narrower and narrower earthly limits—that “ draw-net"’ 
is indeed the “kingdom of heaven.” 

Such I coneeive to be the history of “‘the kingdom of God” 
within the individual man. The souls in which the kingdom 
has been thus completely realized are a “great multitude 
which no man can number of all nations and kindreds and 
people and tongues,” who ascribe their salvation to our God, 
even the Lamb, who by the impartation of His Spirit of inno- 
eence makes all His people,—lambs. But while many an 
individual has received, and many a one is receiving, in himself, 
the answer to the prayer “Thy kingdom come,” the hopes of 


earth, alas! in this regard have never been realized: the 


whole “creation yet groaneth, trayailing in pain to be deliv- 
ered.” Not yet have “the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ,” in which He—who 
is both Lord and Christ—shall reign forever and ever. Every 
effort of that great spiritual organism, called “ the kingdom of 
God,” to embody itself fully and in permanent earthly form 
has thus far failed. True, notwithstanding the many failures, 
there has been an advancement of humanity. The Divine 
Power which is behind earthly thrones, back of human wills, 
has used His creatures as agents in the elevation of our race. 
Every revolution in politics, science, religion, at least since the 
incarnation, is seen to be, after the smoke of conflict has dis- 
appeared, an advance, an upward step, a mew birth of the 
race into a higher life, Its degeneration was then checked; 
its regeneration then began. And though the pangs attending 
it may appear to those who look only at the outside of things 
as the pangs of dissolution, and though in fact such they are, 
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* yet only that ever dies which had better die, which if it existed 
Jonger would be a hindrance instead of @ help. It is so with 
individuals, with governments, with Church organizations, with 
doctrinal systems, etc. When the kingdom of God can no 
longer use the “ outsides” of these; when the externals con- 
fine and restrict it instead of serving to advance it, better that 
they should die in order that the kingdom may be free to 
clothe itself in better and higher forms. This is what the 
Bible means by “heaven and earth passing away,” to give 
place to a “‘new heaven and new earth.” They have passed. 
away more than once, and the “ elements” that composed them 
been “melted with fervent heat.’’ “They waxed old as a 
garment,” and Divine Providence changed them and they were 
changed. But He, the’ eternal Ruler, remained the same, and 
His inward kingdom, in all its substantial reality, continued 
unmoved. The changes have been among men; and though 
we speak of His kingdom as being at such times far from earth, 
the truth is that rr has not gone away, but men have gone 
from it. And all the failures to permanently and fully unite 
heaven and earth have been overruled by Him so as to bring 
nearer ‘‘ that day ” when. His unchanging ideal shall be brought 
to its accomplishment. 

The “kingdom of heaven” and the external institutions to 
‘ which it gave rise, in the days of our first parents, were the 
Adamic heaven and earth, an age, a cycle, a dispensation. It. 
failed. 


Then “ the kingdom of heaven” with externals corresponding . 


to the condition of humanity tried to come again; and we have 
the Noetic heaven and earth, extending through many years 
amid many changes, over many nations, all over the East, and 
perhaps far into Western lands. It, too, came to an end, in 
darkness and idolatry. 

Then “the kingdom of God” came again, in the best form 
possible for the then state of the world, viz., the Jewish heaven 
and earth. And a poor, weak thing the latter was; not. the 
substances of divine things, only the shadows ; not the realities 
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of the kingdom of God, only the symbols of the true. The 
best that God could do for men, sipce they were without fitness 
to receive better, was to establish the representatives of a 
Church; give them pictures of His kingdom since they could 
not receive the kingdom itself. So Moses constructed that 


- external Church “according to the pattern shown him in the 


Mount.” The eyes of his spiritual body were opened so that 
he could see all the kingdom of God, as it really is, the most 
substantial kingdom in the universe, the only real world, com- 
pared with which this visible world of ours is but a shadow; 
and what he saw there, he by Divine command, made pictures 
of, that through these representations, men might be brought 
to the realities. And in continuation of this work, David 
afterwards was admitted into the same spirit world, in order 
that he might receive for his son Solomon a plan for the con- 
struction of the Temple. For as we read ‘‘he gave to him the 
pattern of the porch and of the houses thereof, and of the inner 
parlors thereof, and of the place of the merey-seat, and the 
pattern of all that he had by the spirit.” 

But all efforts to realize “the kingdom of God”’ among men, 
through representations of it, failed. And now the human 
race had degenerated to the deepest depth; then the kingdom 
of God came again, and God Himself came with it to the earth; 
made Himself visible to men by clothing Himself in a human 
form. Pronouncing judgment upon the old, He ushered in a 
new dispensation. He checked the degeneration of humanity 
and began its regeneration through the spiritual truths of Chris- 
tianity. The progress of His Church for several centuries I 
do not dwell upon. But the King saw and foretold, that the 
advance of His kingdom would be impeded; that the external 
Church would become perverted and broken down ; that its end 
would come; and that then He would return and establish His 
Church anew. He says that at the “end of the age,” not of 
the world, but of the “ zon,” that is, the dispensation or age, 
He would come again, for His Church would become faithless 
as all His former churches had been. The Apostles, too, fore- 
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tell, and sadly does history make known, the failure of the first 
Christian dispensation to ultimate the kingdom of heaven. This 
degeneracy began, when Church and State were united under 
Constantine. In the language of that eminent presbyter of 
the Episcopal Church, John Wesley, ‘the whole essence of 
Christianity was struck when this Emperor, calling himself a 
Christian, poured a flood of riches, honor and power upon the 
Christians, especially the clergy. They did not gradually 
sink, but rushed headlong into all manner of vices.” The spirit 
of the world then usurped that place in the visible Church 
which “the kingdom of God” should have occupied. The 
Bishop of Rome usurped authority over all other Bishops. His 
claims increased, down through the centuries, amid quarrels 
and wars and persecutians, till he was at length recognized as 
far above all earthly rulers, even as the vicegerent of Christ 
Himself. The learned of the Church employed themselves in 
building up metaphysical doctrinal systems, some of which are 
yet the inheritance, and the curse of sections of Protestantism ; 
and what is known as scholastic theology, which the Church 
was centuries in formulating, is the most wonderful exhibition 
of worthlessness that can be contemplated. Wise canonists 
made exhaustive calculations as to the exact mathematical dif- 
ference between the Pope and the Emperor, on the basis that 
the one was as the sun and the other as the moon; one main- 
taining that “‘the papal throne is forty-seven times greater 
than the Empire; another, that the more correct reckoning is, 
that the Pope is one thousand, seven hundred and forty-four 
times greater than kings; while a third shows conclusively, 
that, according to Ptolemy and the Arabs, the Pope is six 
thousand, six hundred and forty-five and seven-eighth times 
greater than kings, neither more nor less.” ! Why, what have 
all such tyoge to do with the furtherance of “the kingdom of 
God”? And yet more time and labor have been expended in 


Romanism and in Protestantism, in discussing useless questions 
than in attending to the weightier matters of the kingdom, 
—justice, charity and purity. 
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How many angels can stand on the point of a needle; and 
whether hymns other than the Psalms of David may be used in 
worship, and whether the ungodly fiddle and impious organ may 
be employed in serving God, with the unfathomable questions 
concerning the divine decrees; and the discussions as to how 
wise or how large people must be before they can be baptized— 
as though God valued those dedicated to His service at so 
much avoirdupois—and whether water should be put upon 
them or they put into the water; and what becomes of souls 
whose bodies have not been wet, in any form, with consecrated 
water; and the many questions, concerning ritual and milli- 
nery, that harass the minds of High and Low Church brethren; 
all these and the many other favorite battle-grounds of contro- 
versialists who are skilled like the leff-handed Benjamites to 
“throw stones to a hair-breadth and not miss,” have no more 
to do with the kingdom of God than the man in the moon. 

There is not one Church organization of any name, Roman 
or Protestant, that embodies to its full extent, “the kingdom,” 
They have corrupted its principles; there is division instead of 
unity; delusion instead of faith; selfishness instead of love; 
mysteries instead of knowledge; blindness instead of the light 
of life; there are three gods worshiped instead of the Triune 
Jehovah. Ask your people, brethren of the clergy, ask your- 
selves, my friends of the laity, whom you are worshiping, and 
you will be astonished at the tri-theism of modern Christianity 
which must be hateful to God as the poly-theism of heathendom. 

We find professing Christian people hating and injuring 
others; men-of one theological system persecuting those of 
another; Christian nations quarreling and fighting among 
themselves. So-called Christian England forces opium down 
the throat of heathen China; and uses her power to uphold the 
blood-thirsty Christian—massacreing lecherous Turks; and 
looking at home, our Government receives an immense portion 
of its revenue from licensing the manufacture of liquid damna- 
tion to burn up the souls and bodies of her people; and in her 
dealings with the poor Indians, the real owners of this land, 
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she shows herself to be the more heathenish of the two, the 
heartless, thievish, lying violator of every treaty ever made with 
her wards. And we Christian citizens permit this, and by our 
votes endorse it, and then try to satisfy conscience by sending 
to the small remnant, whom we have not yet starved or frozen 
to death, or murdered with our bayonets, a few pious persons 
to teach them “‘ Moody and Sankey” hymns. 

It has come to pass, with all the elaborate machinery which 
the different denominations employ, with millions of money to 
expend, with all their catechisms and doctrinal systems, with 
all their finely cut and handsomely polished theological state- 
- ments, they are losing their hold, not only on bad men “ of 
the lower classes,’’ but on good men, some of the dest men in 
every community. Chugch membership is not increasing with 
the population; it is decreasing. As a rule, the masses in our 
cities ignore churches, with their grand spires and elaborate 
adornments, and purchased pews and Sunday entertainments, 
looking upon them as fashionable club-houses, which they too 
often are, for the well-to-do people of society. And so, while 
Romanism has failed to embody the kingdom of God, Pro- 
testantism has also come short. As the kingdom of God is 
coming again to earth, can we expect or desire it to be wrapped 
in the grave-clothes of any dead-and-buried past system? 
To quote the language of Bishop Jaggar, “the Church in its 
perfection is to be hoped for in the future, and not eagerly 
groped after in the dark past..... It exists not in any of those 
visible organizations which have risen up in history; none of 
them have been filled exclusively by the Spirit 8f God. Its 
organic perfection only St. John saw when he beheld the Holy 
City, New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven. 
Dominions, civil and ecclesiastical, shall be overthrown. ..... 
The Church shall emerge, not from the fold of the Anglican, 
the Greek or the Presbyterian. .... All the dispensations shall 
meet at that hour; all forms shall be reconciled; all distinc- 
tions of name and creed shall melt away.” These are the re- 
markable expressions of Bishop Jaggar. Similar are at hand 
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from Bishop Mcllvaine. Words of like purport can be quoted 
from Bishop Bedell. Knowing that I differ widely from them 
in many points, I am glad to be in harmony with them on so 
important a matter as this. The opinions of such learned men 
as the Bishops of the Episcopal Church are worthy of, and 
generally meet with great consideration. Every loyal son of 
that Church, like myself, will always believe as they believe, 
when they believe as he believes ! 

The reason for failure thus far, may be said to be the natural 
depravity of the human heart. We will not go into that. Per- 
haps all organizations heretofore, have been, and all present 
organizations are, working on a wrong principle. Perhaps what 
they have been and are considering of prime importance, is 
not the most essential thing in the kingdom of God. We can 
scarcely doubt that Protestantism, with all its sects, is better 
than Romanism—for it gives the world the open Bible, the in- 
strument that alone can inaugurate a new era. Yet, as to 
what each of them insists upon as the essential thing for men 
to do if they would be saved, what is the difference between 
them? In the one case it is “believe as the Church tells 
you.” In the other it is “believe as Calvin, or Luther, or 
Wesley tells you.” Now the Romanist can give reasons quite 
satisfactory to himself, why the Church’s interpretations of the 
Bible should be accepted. But to the question, why should 
men to-day accept the interpretation which the theologians of 
the Reformation period made, and which they formulated into 
doctrinal systems for Protestantism—what answer is to be 
given? In the name of the God of truth, and the kingdom of 
truth, in behalf of noble men and women in every place, who 
love God and their neighbor, and yet cannot believe what they 
are so often told they must believe, I ask, what reason is there 
for us accepting or insisting that men of this century accept 
those interpretations as though they were the infallible word? 
They were made by men who were no better than good men 
now; and some of them were worse—narrow, intolerant, hard- 
hearted bigots, who insisted that the only way to heaven was 
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through their cellar windows. None of them were wiser than 
wise men now, on other subjects, and it is possible that they 
may have known less than some do now about the Bible. The 
Reformers, as a rule, were grand and noble men, mighty men 
of valor, especially raised up of God, to pull down the strong- 
holds of the enemy; but, just because of their fitness for that 
kind of destructive work, we may doubt their fitness for build- 
ing up a true and lasting system of doctrine from the Word of 
God. Thus while we must give Luther great glory for the 
deadly blows he dealt to Romanism, and set him in the front 
rank of God’s chosen instruments for doing a mighty work, 
love of truth compels us to acknowledge that he had no more 
of that charity which is the essence of heaven than he needed. 
And as for Calvin, to whom be all praise for the multitudes he 
released from the bondage of Rome, yet with his irrefutably 
logical system, and his God who has made Himself unchangea- 
bly helpless in the toils of His own decrees, has he not led as 
many souls into error as he ever freed from the chains of 
Romanism? Whatever true doctrines he has taught are not 
his discoveries in the Bible but St. Augustine’s. The Bible is 
the only rule of Christian faith and practice; men’s opinions 
about the Bible are not arule. But ‘‘only believe” what some 
learned men, who died long ago, say that the Bible teaches. 
“Only believe ’’ what they have declared is the teaching of the 
Bible about Christ. 


“ Believe, and all your sin’s forgiven, 
Only believe and yours is heaven.” 


Or as another favorite revival hymn has it : 


“Nothing, either great or small, 
Nothing, sinner, no; 
Jesus did it, did it all, 
Long, long ago,” 
This is Protestantism in weak elements, and its false side. 
For, while it is true that Jesus did render a full obedience to 
the Divine will, always doing as “the Father who was in Him 
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commanded, and brought humanity and Divinity to be “at 
one” in Himself, and “for” the benefit of “all men,” He did 
it, for one reason, that He might enable all men to do likewise; 
to do, by His power, in their finite degree, what He did in an 
infinite degree. But when men believe that “ Jesus did it all,” 
and that therefore they need do nothing—and this follows 
naturally from the doctrine, as taught in various Protestant 
systems—they are apt to decide that they will do nothing; 
they have the right faith, and that is sufficient ; since Christ has 
obeyed the law for them, they need not obey it; there is no 
need of “ working out their salvation,’’ of their doing to others 
as they would be done by; of wrestling against sin in the power 
of the Living Saviour; “all doings are deadly ;”’ they need 
* only believe.” 

If that were my theology, and, one should ask me the most 
certain and speedy way to get to heaven, my answer would be— 
murder somebody, and then, before you are swung off the gal- 
lows say that you are sorry, and that you have faith that Christ 
died for you; and some evangelical(?) preacher standing by 
will give you a through ticket to the highest realm of glory! 
But unfortunately for murderers, who—according to the news- 
paper accounts of their executions—are about the only class of 
persons whose salvation is guaranteed now-a-days, and unfor- 
tunately for all evil-doers who die “believing,” the faith that 
Christ proclaims as saving, is, faithfulness to the right, obe- 
dience to the Commandments; and after death is ‘“ Judgment 
according to the deeds done in the body.” Neither you nor I 
need expect to be saved by “‘faith alone.” I expect to be 
saved by my Christian life; by Christ’s Spirit in me working 
itself out in good actions; and if not saved thus, then I'll be 
damned. 

Thus far the history of the Church’s efforts to ultimate the 
kingdom of God on earth is a record of attempts to make men 
believe certain doctrines; some of them true and of great im- 
portance, and others false, worthless and damaging; confident. 
ly expecting that if men have the right doctrinal faith, they 
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will live, from it, the heavenly life. Now it certainly was and is 
right and scriptural for the Church to put a high estimate upon 
faith, for “‘ without faith it is impossible to please God,” and 
we may add, impossible to please your neighbor, or wife or any 
one else. But the Bible nowhere proclaims “faith alone.” 
That word “alone,” is not there though the many suppose it 
is. The faith which, an Apostle tells us, is saving, is “the 
Faith that Works by Love and purifies the heart.” This trini- 
ty, of Faith, Works and Love, is as inseparable as the Trinity 
of God. 

A true faith works just as my body works. Is my body the 
cause of my works? No; my body is the instrument of my 
works and my soul is the cause. Just so, too, love is the soul 
which animates faith and uses it as an instrument to work, Is 
faith the cause of love? No more than the body causes the 
soul. Not one passage in the Bible speaks of faith, even the 
truest, faith, producing love. It never did produce it; it does 
not now; it never can. Love is the life of faith; a true and 
lively faith is a loving faith, No child loves his parents because 
he believes in them ; he believes and trusts in them, because he 
loves them. Love believes. ‘“ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness.” ‘‘As a man believeth in his heart,” his 
affections, his loves, “so is he.” Love works. Love keeps the 
commandments. ‘Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; 
and the greatest of these is love:” and the least cannot con- 
tain, or produce, the greatest. 

I have drawn a very dark picture of the failure of the ex- 
ternal Church; but just because of ite utter failure I believe 
most firmly in the success of Christianity. Death precedes re- 
surrection. Because it is so dark the dawn is at hand. ‘* When 
ye see these things come to pass, know that the time draweth 
nigh.” ‘“ When the Son of Man cometh shall He find faith in 
the earth ;” a strong way of saying that He shall not find it ; 
that the external Church is faithless to her high calling. “It is 
now the last time ;” and because it is the Jast time, it is the be- 
ginning of the new time, The kingdom of God, “New Jeru- 
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salem which is above and is free,’’—free from the errors and cor- 
ruptions of the old, is now coming down from heaven, among 
men. Peter’s Church, the Church of faith, which degenerated 
into faith alone, is dead; and John’s Church, the Church of 
love, which shall be eternal, is being born, out of the invisible 
into the visible. Love to God and man, which is the Christ- 
Spirit, the noblest, brightest, purest spirit that ever walked the 
earth in human form, begins to come again into humanity, here, — 
there, and yonder, inspiring men of this nineteenth century as 
never in any century before. So Christ is coming now, and 
will come, not by outward observation but by inward diffusion ; 
coming with His kingdom into human hearts and minds; fill- 
ing them with heavenly truths that are coloring and moulding 
the current theologies into new forms; doing away with harsh 
and unreasonable dogmas of a God of wrath; reconciling the 
discrepancies between religion and science by showing the false 
interpretations of Scripture out of which the conflict has ari- 
sen ; uniting the principles of Christianity with the principles 
of philosophy. That Church which is yet above is now coming 
into the earth; and though her principles are yet in embryo, 
Christ shall “see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied ;” 
and amid present commotions, conflicts, and sore pain, humani- 
ty shall emerge from darkness and selfishness; and the hopes 
and yearnings of men will be actualized in a universal brother- 
hood of good and holy men who do justly and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God. The Last Dispensation, the most 
glorious of them all, which the prophets have foretold, and all 
the great souls of poetry have sung; the crown of all toil, the 
perfection of all ages, the reward of all suffering, the earthly 
counterpart of heaven— 
“ Then let us pray, that come it may 

As come it will for a’ that, 

When sense and worth, o’er all the earth 

Shall bear the gree and a’ that, . 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

When man to man the world o’er 

Shall BROTHERs be and a’ that,” 
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Let us hail the dawning light of the new day that now gilds 
the mountain-tops, the beginnings of the golden dispensation, 
and labor for its realization; the age of universal love, of the 
abolition of selfishness—that great curse of the world ; the era 
of spiritual intelligence, when none shall be ignorant of the 
great lights of eternal truth and justice, and all shall lovingly 
know that righteousness blesses the earth and makes it heaven. 

That will be the Kingdom of God on earth, the fulfilment of 
the prayer, “Thy kingdom come ;” that will be the invisible 
Church made visible; that will be the Holy Catholic Church— 
holy, ‘‘because free from spot or wrinkle or any such thing;” 
catholic, because universal—inclusive, and catholic, too, because 
liberal, free from narrowness, sectarianism and bigotry. For 
it will be 

A Church eclectic, purged from fear and hate, 
On science leaning, loving literature, 

Moving to lofty music as from heaven, 
Philosophy and Faith met ’neath her roof, 
Never to part again, more than the sky 

From earth shall sever at the horizon line. 
Fearlessly listening to the rush of thought 

And sweep of Science as to cataracts, 

Heard from far, coming to join Her stream, 
And to roll on in her embrace forever. 

Warm as the Sun in her exceeding Love, 

In her completed Truth, fair as the Moon; 
Terrible as a bannered host to sin, 

To error, darkness in her thousand forms. 
Church of the Cross, and bleeding heart of Christ ! 
Yet hopeful, lovely, beaming as a bride! 

To her, as to a star, the nations look. 

Her smile is liberty, her finger law : 

The world beneath her sway is one as heaven 
Yet hardly knows she rules—so meek her power, . 
All soft and soundless as the clasping air, 

The wilderness doth blossom as the rose, 

And tho’ no voice is heard, no angel seen, 
Nothing but the old, still eternal laws, 

Yet through the nations, like electric thrill, 

The feeling rans—The kingdoms of the world _ 
Are now the kingdom of the Lord and Christ, 
And finished is the mystery of God. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LEcruRES ON THE OnIGIN AND GrowTH OF RELIGION, 48s ILLUSTRATED 
In THE ReEticions oF Inpra. Delivered in the r House, West- 
minster Abbey, in April, May, and June, 1878. By F. Max Miiller, M. 
A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1879. 

Max Miiller’s views are so well known from his previous works 
that little need be said in regard to these late lectures. The gene- 
ral subject which he treats is one of great interest. He aims to 
' vindicate the claims of religion against the Herbert Spenser school 

and the Evolytionists y- His writings might seem, there- 

fore, to be friendly to Christianity. And yet we feel far from satis- 
; fied that his vindication in the end will prove a real help and ad- 

vantage in this direction. He urges, rightly, we think, that man 
has capacities for knowing the infinite aa absolute. Man has even 

a perception of the infinite naturally. He could not have a con- 

scious perception of the finite without, at the same time, as condi- 

tioning this, a perception of the infinite. But, besides other con- 
siderations that might be urged in regard to the difficulties con- 
nected with this purely metaphysical problem, he seems to us to 
pass by the question of a real supernatural revelation, as in any way 
ee related to this great problem. It may be that he does 
not consider this question as co directly within the province of 
the general subject he is treating; but in the latter part of these 
lectures he takes positions which we think involve him in serious 
error in regard to supernatural revelation. We refer, icularly, 
to his opposition to the traditional theory, as it may be called, in 
reference to the origin of the religions of the heathen world. This 
theory, he thinks, no claims to credence. To ——- that the 
heathen religions of the world have any connection with an original 
revealed religion, is as erroneous in his view, as to suppose that all 
languages came from an Be pee language. Was there not then a 
su revelation e to man in the beginning, which was 
entirely different from all mere naturalism? And is it not essential 
to religion if it is to possess positive, substantial contents, that it 
must be supernatural, a direct approach of God to man in a wa 
that He is not — in nature or mere metaphysical speculation 

Man certainly has a religious nature, and everywhere he feels 
impelled to make some eff rt to satisfy its deep wants. But without 
; a — revelation, all this human effort and seeking is only after 
a all, a mere projection of the natural and human, and 2 substitution 
if of it in the place of the divine, carried a step farther. Man can- 
ti not in this way find out the Allmighty—he cannot in this way build 

a tower to reach the heavens. The process must be from above 
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can rise up to God. Hence, everything turns on revelation, and 
there is no supernatural revelation except through the divine Word. 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath revealed Him.” 

Here the battle is to be fought between faith and unbelief. The 
evolution theory can be fought and confounded on its own ground, 
and there is room here for a negative defence of Christianity, in 
the way of showing that science and ewe are not contradic- 
tory to revelation; but the positive claims of Christianity must be 
vindicated from a different source. It shines by its own unearthly 
light, and just as miracles once attested the power of the name of 
Jesus, so the miracle of the Word of God must attest its own glori- 
ous constitution and spiritual power, as from heaven, over against 
all human words, even though contained in the sacred books of 
heathen religions. But let the reader examine this apology of Max 
Miller, and judge for himself. He will find in it, at any rate, a 
vast fund of information and learning. While, therefore, heathen 
religions have in them a dark prophecy of the true, yet they are 
not related to Christianity meewl as the less perfect to the more 
perfect. Miiller’s writings somehow leave the impression that he 

rds Christianity as only a more highly developed form of the 
igious idea. But Christianity originally did not fraternize in this 
way with heathen religions. It is true, St. Paul, at Athens, did 
appeal to the assertions of their own poets as to man being the off- 
epring of God, and his groping in the dark after God, in order, no 
oubt, to show that man, even according to their heathen teaching, 
is a religious being. But he presented Christianity as exclusive in 
its claims, and the early church required all worship of heathen 
- to cease, as being sinful idolatry before the worship of Christ. 

o worship at heathen altars then was to be joined with devils. 

While, therefore, we may find a deep meaning in heathen reli- 
gions, and use this meaning to show that man needs God, yet, in- 
stead of finding in them anything substantial as a mere natural de- 
velopment, we think they are to regarded, rather, as sinful per- 
versions of the true soveladion made to man in the primitive religion 
of the race. To take the view that religion is a development from 
below, upwards, even though this development be carried so far as 
to reach to the infinite, is after all only evolution. 


Hymns Anp Carois For CourcH AND Sunpay-Scnoot. By Alice Nevin. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 

This work has come into our hands with the regards of the author. 
The first thing that strikes one in reference to it is its beautiful ex- 
terior. We have before us now the more handsome and expensive 
of the two kinds issued, and of it we may say that it is very pleas- 
ing to the eye. There is nothing gaudy or flashy about it, but 
being itself in the very best taste, it seems to ensure us that there 
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will be found nothing but what is excellent and solid within. And 
80, a8 we open the book, we find it. 

First the old Chants and Songs of the Church that have become 
hoary with age, and are looked for in every book of worship, Ve- 
nite, Exultemus Domino, Gloria in Excelsis, Te Deum Ma ac 
Benedicite, Omnia Opera, the Miserere, Gloria Patri, &c. This 
seems a fitting opening. 

Then come the regular hymns, adapted to the leading seasons of 
the Church year, Advent, Christmas—with hymns and carols, 
Epiphany, Lent, Holy Week, Easter and Whitsuntide, &c., with- 
out attempting to follow the separate Sundays. This we think is 
well. A this portion there are selections for praise and thanks- 
giving, prayer, on heaven, for morning and evening, and miscella- 
neous, &c. All this portion of the book is adapted for worship by 
the older portion of the Sabbath-school, or for church. Then comes 
the department for the Infant School, which closes the volume. 

The character of the music has been passed upon by more com- 
petent judges. That judgment has been highly favorable. One 
object of the author was to provide something above the light, jing- 
ling tunes, that have run Sunday-school singing into a sort of secu- 
lar jollification, and that are fast becoming a nuisance. A 
deal of the music, perhaps we may say the greater part, we have 
heard, much of it in the chapel service. It is music that will wear. 
Let our Sunday-schools test it by a fair trial, and we are sure it 
will win favor. 

If the price is slightly higher than that of some singing books 
for Sunday-schools, it is also much more substantial in every way 
than they are, will last longer, and in the end prove itself really 
cheaper. We hope all the Sunday schools in the Reformed Church 
will at once introduce it, and that it may find its way into schools 
of other denominations also, for it is worthy of such wide circula- 
tion. 


Tue Mreapo’s Empire. Part I. History of, Japan, from 660 B.c., to 1872, 
A.D. Part II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Ja- 
n, 1870-1874. By William Elliot Griffis, A. M., late of the — 
niversity of Tokio, Japan. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publish- 

ers, Franklin Square. 1877. 


The title of this volume indicates the general nature of its con- 
tents. Book I. gives first an account cf the physical features of the 
country. Dai Nippon it is called by the natives. It forms a sort 
of crescent off the continent of Asia, and includes an area of 
150,000 square miles, or nearly ual to our Middle and New Eng- 
land States. The population is ons thirty-three millions, as large 
as the whole population of the United States fifteen yearsago. After 
this opening chapter the author takes up the history, which claims, 
according to their Kojiki, or “Book of Ancient Traditions,” to 
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reach back through twenty-five centuries. This portion of the work 
has it value, especially those sections that treat of the religion of 
the Japanese. The religion founded by Buddha is older by six 
centuries than that founded by Christ, is professed_by nearly one- 
third of the human race, and has a literature perhaps larger than 
all other religious literatures combined. 

To many readers the second book, on the present condition of 
Japan, will possess most interest. The author spent a number of 
years in the country as a teacher, and seems to have had access to 
their society in all its phases. As the Reformed Church now has a 
missionary in that far-off land, there will be an increased desire to 
study the past history and present condition of the people. The 
reading of such a-work as this would —_ one to understand 
and appreciate better the letters that will appear from our mission- 
ary. The volume contains over 600 is published in hand- 
some style, and embellished with over 100 illustrations. Did our 
space and time allow, we should like to present large extracts, as a 
sequel to the article on this subject in the January Review. This 
work brings the history and description of the Japanese down to a 
later period than the works from which the article referred to gath- 
ered its material. No doubt many persons throughout the Church 
will be glad to get it. 

Casar. A Sketch. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., Formerly Fellow of 


Exeter College, Oxford. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-745 
Broadway. 1879. 


Twenty-eight chapters and five hundred and fifty pages, forming 
a solid and substantial volume, would seem to amply justify some- 
thing more than the modest title, A Sketch. Yet the historian who 
has written some twelve volumes on the age from the fall of Wol- 
sey to the death of Elizabeth, may be excused for regarding the 
life of one man only a sketch, even though that man be Jalius 
Cesar. The first part of the volume is occupied with a preparatory 
sketch of Roman history, in order to give a setting for the portrait 
which follows, although the author disclaims the idea of aiming to 
present a portrait. 

Those who have read Froude’s sketch, or portrait of Henry VIII. 
and Thomas a’ Becket, will be prepared to find a glowing tribute to 
this great Roman general. To read it is to make one fall in love 

?) again with the classic commentary on the war in Gaul. How 

ings become reversed, when reviewed from different standpoints, 
as the Germans express it. The classic periods of Cicero, to the 
student, seem to be silver-toned in their eloquence, when compared 
with the equally classic, but harsh and discordant sounds of war in 
Cesar. The one was written as with the point of the sword,—the 
other enchanted the listening crowds in the Forum. Yet, as men, 
Cesar towers high above Cicero. An indication of this may, in- 
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deed, be observed by the thoughtful student in the way in which 
Cesar sinks behind his theme, while Cicero always stands abreast 
with, if not in front of, his well-turned sentences. Yet the greatness 
of the orator is so captivating that one is hardly prepared to see 
how the man diminishes, when placed alongside the great warrior. 
The one fell covered with glory in the Forum, the other had his 
head struck off, as he thrust it out between the curtains of the litter 
in which his slaves had started to carry him away in flight. “Our 
characters,’’ says Froude, “are written in our forms, and the bust 
of Cicero is the key to his history. The brow is broad and strong, 
the nose large, the lips tightly compressed, the features lean and 
keen from restless intellectual energy. The loose, bending figure, 
the neck, too weak for the weight of the head, explain the infirmity 
of will, the passion, the cunning, the vanity, the absence of manli- 
ness and veracity. He was born in an age of violence, with which 
he was too feeble to contend. The gratitude of mankind for his 
literary excellence will forever preserve his memory from too harsh 
a judgment.” Let us look at the bust of Cesar now, as it is pic- 
tured in the frontispiece of this volume. “His features were more 
refined than was usual in Roman faces; the forehead was wide and 
high, the nose large and thin, the lips full, the eyes dark and grey, 
like an eagle’s, (this, of course, does not appear in the bust), and 
the neck extremely thick and sinewy.” From which it would seem 
that all depends upon the kind of neck a person has! 

The closing paragraph gives us the climax of the eulogy. “Stran 
and startling resemblance between the fate of the founder of the 
kingdom of this world and of the Founder of the Kingdom not of 
this world, for which the first was a preparation. Each was de- 
nounced for making himself a king. h was maligned as the 
friend of publicans and sinners ; each was betrayed by those whom 
he had loved and cared for; and Ceasar, also, was believed to have 
risen again and ascended into heaven and become a divine being.” 

Those who, in their boyhood years, stumbled through De Bello 
Gallico, as well as the general reader, will find this volume by 
Froude to be, indeed, a pleasing sketch of the great Roman soldier. 


Tue Here tserc Catecnism. German and English. Cleveland, O., Pub- 
lishing House of the Reformed Church, 991 Scranton Avenue. 


The English text is taken from the Ter Centenary Edition, which 
was published, but never received the endorsement of the Church 
for use. We do not see why it should not at least be ized as 
suitable for use. Without some action looking to this end, it must 
remain a sort of dead letter. It may not be perfect, but it is cer- 
tainly an improvement on the old translation now in use. We 
commend the enterprise of our German brethren, in publishing this 
neat edition of the Catechism of our Church, in German and = 
lish. Several book notices remain over. 





